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Vienna Summit Meeting 


Remarks of President Rudolph Kirchschlager 
of Austria and President Carter at the 
Welcoming Ceremony. June 14, 1979 


PRESIDENT KiRCHSCHLAGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, on 
behalf of the people of Austria, I bid you, 
Mr. President, your distinguished wife, 
Mrs. Carter, and your distinguished party, 
a very cordial welcome on Austrian soil. 

We Austrians are delighted and pro- 
foundly gratified at the fact that your 
meeting with the Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Soviet Union takes place in Vienna, the 
capital of the Republic of Austria. We 
hope sincerely that we will be able to offer 
you for your encounter an environment 
and an atmosphere which will facilitate 
your highly responsible talks. 

I am well aware of the fact that we 
have no right and that we have no wish 
to influence your deliberations. But, Mr. 
President, let me add one more word to 
this welcome, speaking not only as the 
Federal President of the Republic of Aus- 
tria but also as one of the about 4,000 
million human beings in this world. 

We hope and we wish and we trust 
from the depth of our hearts that the 
meeting between you, Mr. President, and 


the Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet will lead not only to the 
signing of SALT II but will also help to 
develop the relations and the relations of 
trust between the world powers and will 
contribute towards the further process of 
détente and thus towards a reduction of 
armaments. 

Mr. President, once again, a very cor- 
dial welcome to you in Austria. 

PrEsIDENT CarTER. We are all de- 
lighted to visit the beautiful and historic 
city of Vienna. And on behalf of the 
American people, I want to express my 
appreciation to President Kirchschlager, 
Chancellor Kreisky, and the Government 
and the people of Austria for hosting this 
summit meeting. 

The good wishes expressed by your 
President have been very important to 
me and accurately express the purpose of 
our meeting. 

The United States and Austria are 
united by strong bonds of friendship, 
mutual respect, and shared devotion to 
democratic ideals. The people of my 
nation unequivocally support and appre- 
ciate the freedom, the independence, and 
the neutrality of Austria. 

I’ve come to meet with President 
Brezhnev on a mission of peace—to 
strengthen and to enlarge cooperation 
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and understanding between the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union, 
to reduce the dangers of nuclear war, 
and to move towards a more stable and 
a more secure world. 

This summit involves the United 
States and the Soviet Union directly. But 
all people have an urgent stake in these 
talks. No human being can rest secure in 
a world of unrestrained nuclear weapons. 
All nations and all people share an over- 
riding interest in maintaining peace in 
the nuclear age. 

This city is especially appropriate as a 
setting to pursue the goals of understand- 
ing. Historically, Vienna has been a cross- 
roads where different cultures and polit- 
ical systems meet. The United States and 
the Soviet Union, for instance, concluded 
the first major cooperative agreement of 
the postwar period 24 years ago in this 
city in 1955, helping to move both nations 
beyond the hostilities and suspicions of 
the cold war era towards stability in 
Europe and greater cooperation in the 
pursuit of peace. 

Vienna is ‘the headquarters of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, on 
which all nations rely to provide safe- 
guards for the peaceful use of atomic 
power. And along with New York and 
Geneva, Vienna is the third city of the 
United Nations. 

For nearly three decades, the United 
States and the Soviet Union have sought 
to limit and to control the momentum of 
the nuclear arms race. This week we con- 
tinue in that process with the signing of 
SALT II. We have no illusion that this 
agreement will rid the world once and for 
all of danger, nor will it end all the dif- 
ferences that exist between our two coun- 
tries. But we are confident that SALT II 
will widen the areas of cooperation and 
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reduce substantially the dangers of nu- 
clear holocaust. 

The people of Vienna, the people of 
Europe, and the peoples of many other 
nations have known the bitter price of 
war twice in this century. With the suc- 
cess of this summit meeting, all people will 
take another step towards security and 
lasting peace. 

Mr. President, thank you for your good 
wishes. We'll do our best to make them 
come true. 

NOTE: The exchange began at 9:50 p.m. at 
the Vienna Airport. 

Following his remarks, President Carter 
went to the residence of the U.S. Ambassador 
to Austria, where he stayed during the sum- 
mit meeting. 


Vienna Summit Meeting 


Toast at a Working Dinner Hosted by the 
United States Delegation. June 16, 1979 


I have a brief toast, with your permis- 
sion, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, we have come to Vienna 
in search of common understanding in a 
spirit of common sense. We have come to 
explore, to clarify, and to attempt to re- 
solve all our differences. We have come to 
take one more step towards avoiding a nu- 
clear conflict in which some few might 
survive, but which no one can win. 

Mr. President, if I had one thing to 
mention in my toast tonight, it would be 
to propose our two nations’ success in 
holding a steady course towards control 
of weapons and then halting any drift to- 
wards uncertainty that might come from 
our failure to control and to regulate the 
arms competition. 

We must consider the wider possibili- 
ties of SALT II. As we worked to con- 
clude our agreement on strategic arms, 
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we have found that we could work 
together for other positive change. In 
fact, our new SALT II treaty could pro- 
vide the basic framework that we seek to 
reduce tension and conflict around the 
world. 


The world is moving quickly towards 
more varied forms of government. Young 
nations are asserting a new independent 
place for themselves. We are seeing the 
decline of racism, the end of colonialism, 
and there is a worldwide movement 
against poverty and social injustice. At 
the same time, we face dangers that cre- 
ate combat in some regions of the world, 
trouble [in] international relations on a 
global scale, and encourage the spread of 
nuclear and conventional arms in many 
nations. 

Very briefly, Mr. President, let me say 
that we believe in restraining conflicts 
that could undermine the goals that we 
have established for ourselves. We are 
working for cooperation among nations, 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes, for 
economic development with social justice 
and for human rights around the world. 
These are the ideas we would like to ex- 
plore with you as we discuss the unique 
responsibilities of the relationship between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

And, finally, Mr. President, I believe 
that our successful effort to limit nuclear 
weapons can be a framework for guidance 
toward new areas of cooperation and for 
facing peacefully those areas in which we 
still compete. 

Mr. President, we raise our glasses to 
toast our success for SALT II. Let us 
pledge to seek new areas of common un- 
derstanding in the same spirit of common 
sense. Let us pledge our continuing co- 
operation and honesty in our discussions, 
enhanced security of both nations, and, 
above all, a peaceful world. 


June 17 


Mr. President, I would like to propose 
a toast to you, Mr. President, and to the 
heroic people of the Soviet Union, our 
present and future friends. 

NOTE: President Carter spoke at 9:15 p.m. at 
the residence of the U.S. Ambassador to 
Austria. 

Earlier in the day, President Carter, Presi- 
dent Brezhnev, and their delegations held 
morning and afternoon meetings at the U.S. 
Embassy. 

As printed above, the item follows the press 
release. 


Vienna Summit Meeting 


Toast at a Working Dinner Hosted by the 
Soviet Delegation. June 17, 1979 


Today, Mr. President, we discussed a 
range of issues important not only to each 
of us but to the entire world. On some 
of the issues, particularly in the arms 
control field, we were able to further our 
joint efforts to develop rules curbing the 
military competition between us and to 
lay the groundwork for further progress 
on the control and the regulation of nu- 
clear weapons. 

On some other issues, particularly inter- 

national problems in troubled areas of the 
world, we did not always agree. And we 
were not able to develop a common 
approach. We did agree, however, to con- 
tinue searching for a peaceful solution of 
these differences. 
Both our countries face risks that stem 
from the changes sweeping many parts of 
the world today. As the two major nuclear 
powers, we have a special responsibility 
to deal with that change. 

I believe that two possible roads lie 
before us. There is a road of competition 
and even confrontation. Any effort by 
either of our nations to exploit the turbu- 
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lence that exists in various parts of the 
world pushes us towards that road. The 
United States can and will protect its vital 
interests if this becomes the route we 
must follow. 

But there is another way, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the path of restraint and, where 
possible, cooperation. This is the path we 
prefer. 

I hope, Mr. President, that détente, 
which has been growing in Europe be- 
cause of your great work, can now encom- 
pass other regions of the world. I hope 
that we can work together so that the rules 
of restraint, the mutual respect accorded 
each other’s interests, and the recognition 
of the danger of unbridled competition 
will lead to an even more stable peace in 
Europe and can progressively be applied 
to other troubled regions of our planet. 

In southern Africa there is a struggle 
for racial justice. We Americans know 
that violence is not the solution, and so 
we seek peaceful resolution of the con- 
flicts there. 

In Southeast Asia war continues, with 
national territories being invaded and oc- 
cupied by foreign troops. We believe the 
war in Kampuchea can only be ended by 
the withdrawal of foreign forces and the 
honoring of national independence and 
international borders. 

We must all show compassion, Mr. 
President, for the tens of thousands of suf- 
fering people who have been driven from 
their homes and their homelands. The 
callous indifference with which the world 
ignored refugees in Europe in the 1930's 
must not be repeated in the Asia of the 
1970's. 

In the Middle East, Israel and Egypt 
have taken an historic step toward a com- 
prehensive peace. Thirty years of hatred 
had brought only war and terrorism. Only 
the courage of Egyptian and Israeli lead- 
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ers has now enabled us to start down the 
road of a comprehensive peace. 

On all these major international ques- 
tions the United States stands for the 
peaceful reconciliation of differences and 
against the use of force. So, too, we stand 
for measures to control the instruments of 
war. 

The SALT agreement which we will 
sign here tomorrow provides a good foun- 
dation, one that will be strengthened by 
the other arms control initiatives that we 
are pursuing together. 

Let us build on that foundation so that 
we can narrow our differences in a spirit 
of respect for the independence of all na- 
tions and the value of every human being. 

Let us both agree never to use offensive 
weapons against any nation in an act of 
aggression. 

Let us discourage the use of foreign 
forces in troubled regions of the world and 
encourage the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes among the people who are directly 
involved. 

Mr. President, in all the world’s his- 
tory, no two nations have ever had a 
greater responsibility to act with restraint 
and to seek mutual accommodation than 
do the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion. We do have many differences of his- 
tory, ideology, and economic and social 
systems. 

Mr. President, we are both concerned 
about the future, and I am sure that with 
honesty and good will we can make prog- 
ress toward a safer and more peaceful 
world. 

Now, Mr. President, I would like to 
propose a toast: First of all, to my friend, 
President Brezhnev; secondly, to the he- 
roic people of the Soviet Union; and 
thirdly, to our strong, determined, con- 
stant, unswerving commitment toward 
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peace in the world and a control of all 
weapons. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: President Carter spoke at 8:10 p.m. at 
the Soviet Embassy. 

Earlier in the day, President Carter, Presi- 
dent Brezhnev, and their delegations held 
morning and afternoon meetings at the Soviet 
Embassy. 

As printed above, the item follows the press 
release. 


Vienna Summit Meeting 


United States-Soviet Union Treaty on the 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms and 
Related Documents. June 18, 1979 


Treaty BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SociaList REPUBLICS ON THE LimITA- 
TION OF STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE ARMS 


The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Conscious that nuclear war would have 
devastating consequences for all man- 
kind, 

Proceeding from the Basic Principles of 
Relations Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics of May 29, 1972, 


Attaching particular significance to the 
limitation of strategic arms and deter- 
mined to continue their efforts begun with 
the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems and the Interim 
Agreement on Certain Measures with Re- 
spect to the Limitation of Strategic Offen- 
sive Arms, of May 26, 1972, 

Convinced that the additional measures 
limiting strategic offensive arms provided 
for in this Treaty will contribute to the 
improvement of relations between the 
Parties, help to reduce the risk of out- 
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break of nuclear war and strengthen 
international peace and security, 

Mindful of their obligations under 
Article VI of the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 

Guided by the principle of equality and 
equal security, 

Recognizing that the strengthening of 
strategic stability meets the interests of 
the Parties and the interests of interna- 
tional security, 

Reaffirming their desire to take meas- 
ures for the further limitation and for 
the further reduction of strategic arms, 
having in mind the goal of achieving gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, 

Declaring their intention to undertake 
in the near future negotiations further to 
limit and further to reduce strategic 
offensive arms, 


Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Each Party undertakes, in accordance 
with the provisions of this Treaty, to limit 
strategic offensive arms quantitatively 
and qualitatively, to exercise restraint in 
the development of new types of strategic 
offensive arms, and to adopt other meas- 
ures provided for in this Treaty. 


ARTICLE Il 


For the purposes of this Treaty: 

1. Intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) launchers are land-based 
launchers of ballistic missiles capable of 
a range in excess of the shortest distance 
between the northeastern border of the 
continental part of the territory of the 
United States of America and the north- 
western border of the continental part of 
the territory of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, that is, a range in excess 
of 5,500 kilometers. 
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2. Submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
sile (SLBM) launchers are launchers of 
ballistic missiles installed on any nuclear- 
powered submarine or launchers of mod- 
ern ballistic missiles installed on any sub- 
marine, regardless of its type. 

3. Heavy bombers are considered to be: 

(a) currently, for the United States of 

America, bombers of the B—52 
and B-1 types, and for the Union 
of Srviet Socialist Republics, 
bombers of the Tupolev-95 and 
Myasishchev types ; 
in the future, types of bombers 
which can carry out the mission 
of a heavy bomber in a manner 
similar or superior to that of 
bombers listed in subparagraph 
(a) above; 
(c) types of bombers equipped for 
cruise missiles capable of a range 
in excess of 600 kilometers; and 
types of bombers equipped for 
ASBMs. 

4, Air-to-surface ballistic missiles 
(ASBMs) are any such missiles capable 
of a range in excess of 600 kilometers and 
installed in an aircraft or on its external 
mountings. 

5. Launchers of ICBMs and SLBMs 
equipped with multiple independently 
targetable reentry vehicles (MIRVs) are 
launchers of the types developed and 
tested for launching ICBMs or SLBMs 
equipped with MIRVs. 

6. ASBMs equipped with MIRVs are 
ASBMs of the types which have been 
flight-tested with MIRVs. 

7. Heavy ICBMs are ICBMs which 
have a launch-weight greater or a throw- 
weight greater than that of the heaviest, 
in terms of either launch-weight or 
throw-weight, respectively, of the light 
ICBMs deployed by either Party as of 
the date of signature of this Treaty, 


(b) 


(d 


— 
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8. Cruise missiles are unmanned, self- 
propelled, guided, weapon-delivery ve- 
hicles which sustain flight through the use 
of aerodynamic lift over most of their 
flight path and which are fiight-tested 
from or deployed on aircraft, that is, air- 
launched cruise missiles, or such vehicles 
which are referred to as cruise missiles in 


subparagraph 1 (b) of Article IX. 


ARTICLE Ill 


1. Upon entry into force of this Treaty, 
each Party undertakes to limit ICBM 
launchers, SLBM launchers, heavy 
bombers, and ASBMs to an aggregate 
number not to exceed 2,400. 

2. Each Party undertakes to limit, from 
January 1, 1981, strategic offensive arms 
referred to in paragraph 1 of this Article 
to an aggregate number not to exceed 
2,250, and to initiate reductions of those 
arms which as of that date would be in 
excess of this aggregate number. 

3. Within the aggregate numbers pro+ 
vided for in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
Article and subject to the provisions of 
this Treaty, each Party has the right to 
determine the composition of these 
aggregates. 

4. For each bomber of a type equipped 
for ASBMs, the aggregate numbers pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
Article shall include the maximum num- 
ber of such missiles for which a bomber 
of that type is equipped for one opera- 
tional mission. 

5. A heavy bomber equipped only for 
ASBMs shall not itself be included in the 
aggregate numbers provided for in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of this Article. 

6. Reductions of the numbers of stra- 
tegic offensive arms required to comply 
with the provisions of paragraphs 1 and 2 
of this Article shall be carried out as pro- 
vided for in Article XI. 
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ARTICLE IV 


1. Each Party undertakes not to start 
construction of additional fixed ICBM 
launchers. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to re- 
locate fixed ICBM launchers. 

3. Each Party undertakes not to con- 
vert launchers of light ICBMs, or of 
ICBMs of older types deployed prior to 
1964, into launchers of heavy ICBMs of 
types deployed after that time. 

4. Each Party undertakes in the process 
of modernization and replacement of 
ICBM silo launchers not to increase the 
original internal volume of an ICBM silo 
launcher by more than thirty-two percent. 
Within this limit each Party has the right 
to determine whether such an increase 
will be made through an increase in the 
original diameter or in the original depth 
of an ICBM silo launcher, or in both of 
these dimensions. 

5. Each Party undertakes: 

(a) not to supply ICBM launcher de- 
ployment areas with interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles in excess of 
a number consistent with normal 
deployment, maintenance, train- 
ing, and replacement require- 
ments ; 

(b) not to provide storage facilities for 
or to store ICBMs in excess of 
normal deployment requirements 
at launch sites of ICBM launchers ; 

(c) not to develop, test, or deploy sys- 
tems for rapid reload of ICBM 
launchers. 

6. Subject to the provisions of this 
Treaty, each Party undertakes not to have 
under construction at any time strategic 
offensive arms referred to in paragraph 1 
of Article III in excess of numbers con- 
sistent with a normal construction 
schedule. 

7. Each Party undertakes not to de- 
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velop, test, or deploy ICBMs which have 
a launch-weight greater or a throw-weight 
greater than that of the heaviest, in terms 
of either launch-weight or throw-weight, 
respectively, of the heavy ICBMs de- 
ployed by either Party as of the date of 
signature of this Treaty. 

8. Each Party undertakes not to con- 
vert land-based launchers of ballistic mis- 
siles which are not ICBMs into launchers 
for launching ICBMs, and not to test 
them for this purpose. 

9. Each Party undertakes not to flight- 
test or deploy new types of ICBMs, that is, 
types of ICBMs not flight-tested as of 
May 1, 1979, except that each Party may 
flight-test and deploy one new type of 
light ICBM. 

10. Each Party undertakes not to flight- 
test or deploy ICBMs of a type flight- 
tested as of May 1, 1979 with a number of 
reentry vehicles greater than the maxi- 
mum number of reentry vehicles with 
which an ICBM of that type has been 
flight-tested as of that date. 

11. Each Party undertakes not to flight- 
test or deploy ICBMs of the one new type 
permitted pursuant to paragraph 9 of this 
Article with a number of reentry vehicles 
greater than the maximum number of re- 
entry vehicles with which an ICBM of 
either Party has been flight-tested as of 
May 1, 1979, that is, ten. 

12. Each Party undertakes not to flight- 
test or deploy SLBMs with a number of 
flight-tested as of May 1, 1979, that is, 
mum number of reentry vehicles with 
which an SLBM of either Party has been 
flight-tested as of May 1, 1979, that is, 
fourteen. 

13. Each Party undertakes not to flight- 
test or deploy ASBMs with a number of 
reentry vehicles greater than the maxi- 
mum number of reentry vehicles 
with which an ICBM of either Party has 
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been flight-tested as of May 1, 1979, that 


is, ten. 

14. Each Party undertakes not to de- 
ploy at any one time on heavy bombers 
equipped for cruise missiles capable of a 
range in excess of 600 kilometers a num- 
ber of such cruise missiles which exceeds 
the product of 28 and the number of such 
heavy bombers. 


ARTICLE V 


1. Within the aggregate numbers pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 1 and 2 of Arti- 
cle III, each Party undertakes to limit 
launchers of ICBMs and SLBMs equip- 
ped with MIRVs, ASBMs equipped with 
MIRVs, and heavy bombers equipped for 
cruise missiles capable of a range in ex- 
cess of 600 kilometers to an aggregate 
number not to exceed 1,320. 

2. Within the aggregate number pro- 
vided for in paragraph 1 of this Article, 
each Party undertakes to limit launchers 
of ICBMs and SLBMs equipped with 
MIRVs, and ASBMs equipped with 
MIRVs to an aggregate number not to 
exceed 1,200. 

3. Within the aggregate number pro- 
vided for in paragraph 2 of this Article, 
each Party undertakes to limit launchers 
of ICBMs equipped with MIRVs to an 
aggregate number not to exceed 820. 


4. For each bomber of a type equipped 
for ASBMs equipped with MIRVs, the 
aggregate numbers provided for in para- 
graphs | and 2 of this Article shall include 
the maximum number of ASBMs for 
which a bomber of that type is equipped 
for one operational mission. 

5. Within the aggregate numbers pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of this 
Article and subject to the provisions of 
this Treaty, each Party has the right 
to determine the composition of these 
aggregates. 
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ARTICLE VI 


1. The limitations provided for in this 
Treaty shall apply to those arms which 
are: 

(a) operational ; 

(b) in the final stage of construction; 

(c) in reserve, in storage, or moth- 
balled ; 

(d) undergoing overhaul, repair, mod- 
ernization, or conversion. 

2. Those arms in the final stage of con- 

struction are: 

(a) SLBM launchers on submarines 
which have begun sea trials; 

(b) ASBMs after a bomber of a type 
equipped for such missiles has been 
brought out of the shop, plant, or 
other facility where its final assem- 
bly or conversion for the purpose 
of equipping it for such missiles 
has been performed ; 

(c) other strategic offensive arms 
which are finally assembled in a 
shop, plant, or other facility after 
they have been brought out of the 
shop, plant, or other facility where 
their final assembly has been per- 
formed. 

3. ICBM and SLBM launchers of a type 
not subject to the limitation provided for 
in Article V, which undergo conversion 
into launchers of a type subject to that 
limitation, shall become subject to that 
limitation as follows: 

(a) fixed ICBM launchers when work 
on their conversion reaches the 
stage which first definitely indi- 
cates that they are being so con- 
verted ; 

(b) SLBM launchers on a submarine 
when that submarine first goes to 
sea after their conversion has been 
performed. 

4. ASBMs on a bomber which under- 

goes conversion from a bomber of a type 
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equipped for ASBMs which are not sub- 
ject to the limitation provided for in Ar- 
ticle V into a bomber of a type equipped 
for ASBMs which are subject to that limi- 
tation shall become subject to that limita- 
tion when the bomber is brought out of 
the shop, plant, or other facility where 
such conversion has been performed. 

5. A heavy bomber of a type not subject 
to the limitation provided for in para- 
graph 1 of Article V shall become subject 
to that limitation when it is brought out 
of the shop, plant, or other facility where 
it has been converted into a heavy bomber 
of a type equipped for cruise missiles 
capable of a range in excess of 600 kilo- 
meters. A bomber of a type not subject to 
the limitation provided for in paragraph 1 
or 2 of Article III shall become subject to 
that limitation and to the limitation pro- 
vided for in paragraph 1 of Article V 
when it is brought out of the shop, plant, 
or other facility where it has been con- 
verted into a bomber of a type equipped 
for cruise missiles capable of a range in 
excess of 600 kilometers. 

6. The arms subject to the limitations 
provided for in this Treaty shall continue 
to be subject to these limitations until they 
are dismantled, are destroyed, or other- 
wise cease to be subject to these limita- 
tions under procedures to be agreed upon. 

7. In accordance with the provisions of 
Article XVII, the Parties will agree in the 
Standing Consultative Commission upon 
procedures to implement the provisions of 
this Article. 

ARTICLE VII 


1. The limitations provided for in Arti- 
cle III shall not apply to ICBM and 
SLBM test and training launchers or to 
space vehicle launchers for exploration 
and use of outer space. ICBM and SLBM 
test and training launchers are ICBM and 
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SLBM launchers used only for testing or 
training. 

2. The parties agree that: 

(a) there shall be no significant in- 
crease in the number of ICBM or 
SLBM test and training launchers 
or in the number of such launchers 
of heavy ICBMs; 

(b) construction or conversion of 
ICBM launchers at test ranges 
shall be undertaken only for pur- 
poses of testing and training; 

(c) there shall be no conversion of 
ICBM test and training launchers 
or of space vehicle launchers into 
ICBM launchers subject to the 
limitations provided for in Article 
ITI. 

ARTICLE VIII 


1. Each Party undertakes not to flight- 
test cruise missiles capable of a range in 
excess of 600 kilometers or ASBMs from 
aircraft other than bombers or to convert 
such aircraft into aircraft equipped for 
such missiles. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to con- 
vert aircraft other than bombers into air- 
craft which can carry out the mission of 
a heavy bomber as referred to in subpara- 
graph 3(b) of Article IT. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. Each Party undertakes not to de- 

velop, test, or deploy: 

(a) ballistic missiles capable of a range 
in excess of 600 kilometers for in- 
stallation on waterborne vehicles 
other than submarines, or launch- 
ers of such missiles ; 

(b) fixed ballistic or cruise missile 
launchers for emplacement on the 
ocean floor, on the seabed, or on 
the beds of internal waters and in- 
land waters, or in the subsoil 
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thereof, or mobile launchers of 
such missiles, which move only in 
contact with the ocean floor, the 
seabed, or the beds of internal 
waters and inland waters, or mis- 
siles for such launchers; 

(c) systems for placing into Earth 
orbit nuclear weapons or any 
other kind of weapons of mass 
destruction, including fractional 
orbital missiles ; 

(d) mobile launchers’ of 
ICBMs; 

(e) SLBMs which have a launch- 
weight greater or a throw-weight 
greater than that of the heaviest, 
in terms of either launch-weight 
or throw-weight, respectively, of 
the light ICBMs deployed by 
either Party as of the date of sig- 
nature of this Treaty, or launchers 
of such SLBMs; or 

(f) ASBMs which have a launch- 
weight greater or a throw-weight 
greater than that of the heaviest, 
in terms of either launch-weight 
or throw-weight, respectively, of 
the light ICBMs deployed by 
either Party as of the date of sig- 
nature of this Treaty. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to flight- 
test from aircraft cruise missiles capable 
of a range in excess of 600 kilometers 
which are equipped with multiple inde- 
pendently targetable warheads and not 
to deploy such cruise missiles on aircraft. 


heavy 


ARTICLE X 


Subject to the provisions of this Treaty, 
modernization and replacement of stra- 
tegic offensive arms may be carried out. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. Strategic offensive arms which would 
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be in excess of the aggregate numbers 
provided for in this Treaty as well as 
strategic offensive arms prohibited by this 
Treaty shall be dismantled or destroyed 
under procedures to be agreed upon in 
the Standing Consultative Commission. 

2. Dismantling or destruction of stra- 
tegic offensive arms which would be in 
excess of the aggregate number provided 
for in paragraph 1 of Article III shall be- 
gin on the date of the entry into force 
of this Treaty and shall be completed 
within the following periods from that 
date: four months for ICBM launchers; 
six months for SLBM launchers; and 
three months for heavy bombers. 

3. Dismantling or destruction of stra- 
tegic offensive arms which would be in 
excess of the aggregate number provided 
for in paragraph 2 of Article III shall be 
initiated no later than January 1, 1981, 
shall be carried out throughout the ensu- 
ing twelve-month period, and shall be 
completed no later than December 31, 
1981. 

4. Dismantling or destruction of stra- 
tegic offensive arms prohibited by this 
Treaty shall be completed within the 
shortest possible agreed period of time, 
but not later than six months after the 
entry into force of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE XII 


In order to ensure the viability and ef- 
fectiveness of this Treaty, each Party un- 
dertakes not to circumvent the provisions 
of this Treaty, through any other state or 
states, or in any other manner. 


ARTICLE XIll 


Each Party undertakes not to assume 
any international obligations which would 
conflict with this Treaty. 
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ARTICLE XIV 


The Parties undertake to begin, 
promptly after the entry intd force of 
this Treaty, active negotiations with the 
objective of achieving, as soon as possible, 
agreement on further measures for the 
limitation and reduction of strategic arms. 
It is also the objective of the Parties to 
conclude well in advance of 1985 an 
agreement limiting strategic offensive 
arms to replace this Treaty upon its 
expiration. 


ARTICLE XV 


1. For the purpose of providing assur- 
ance of compliance with the provisions of 
this Treaty, each Party shall use national 
technical means of verification at its dis- 
posal in a manner consistent with gen- 
erally recognized principles of interna- 
tional law. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to inter- 
fere with the national technical means of 
verification of the other Party operating 
in accordance with paragraph 1 of this 
Article. 

3. Each Party undertakes not to use 
deliberate concealment measures which 
impede verification by national technical 
means of compliance with the provisions 
of this Treaty. This obligation shall not 
require changes in current construction, 
assembly, conversion, or overhaul prac- 
tices. 

ARTICLE XVI 


1. Each Party undertakes, before con- 
ducting each planned ICBM launch, to 
notify the other Party well in advance on 
a case-by-case basis that such a launch 
will occur, except for single ICBM 
launches from test ranges or from ICBM 
launcher deployment areas, which are not 
planned to extend beyond its national 
territory. 
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2. The Parties shall agree in the Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission upon pro- 
cedures to implement the provisions of 
this Article. 


ARTICLE XVII 


1. To promote the objectives and im- 
plementation of the provisions of this 
Treaty, the Parties shall use the Standing 
Consultative Commission established by 
the Memorandum of Understanding Be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics Regarding the Establishment of a 
Standing Consultative Commission of 
December 21, 1972. 

2. Within the framework of the Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission, with re- 
spect to this Treaty, the Parties will: 

(a) consider questions concerning 
compliance with the obligations 
assumed and related situations 
which may be considered ambigu- 
ous; 

(b) provide on a voluntary basis such 
information as either Party con- 
siders necessary to assure confi- 
dence in compliance with the ob- 
ligations assumed ; 
consider questions involving unin- 
tended interference with national 
technical means of verification, 
and questions involving unin- 
tended impeding of verification by 
national technical means of com- 
pliance with the provisions of this 
Treaty; 
consider possible changes in the 
strategic situation which have a 
bearing on the provisions of this 
Treaty ; 


-— 
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(e) agree upon procedures for replace- 
ment, conversion, and dismantling 
or destruction, of strategic offen- 
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sive arms in cases provided for in 
the provisions of this Treaty and 
upon procedures for removal of 
such arms from the aggregate 
numbers when they otherwise 
cease to be subject to the limita- 
tions provided for in this Treaty, 
and at regular sessions of the 
Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion, notify each other in accord- 
ance with the aforementioned pro- 
cedures, at least twice annually, of 
actions completed and those in 
process ; 

(f) consider, as appropriate, possible 
proposals for further increasing 
the viability of this Treaty, includ- 
ing proposals for amendments in 
accordance with the provisions of 
this Treaty; 

(g) consider, as appropriate, proposals 
for further measures limiting stra- 
tegic offensive arms. 

3. In the Standing Consultative Com- 
mission the Parties shall maintain by 
category the agreed data base on the 
numbers of strategic offensive arms estab- 
lished by the Memorandum of Under- 
standing Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics Regarding the Establish- 
ment of a Data Base on the Numbers of 
Strategic Offensive Arms of June 18, 
1979. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


Each Party may propose amendments 
to this Treaty. Agreed amendments shall 
enter into force in accordance with the 
procedures governing the entry into force 
of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE XIx 


1. This Treaty shall be subject to rati- 
fication in accordance with the constitu- 
tional procedures of each Party. This 
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Treaty shall enter into force on the day 
of the exchange of instruments of ratifi- 
cation and shall remain in force through 
December 31, 1985, unless replaced ear- 
lier by an agreement further limiting stra- 
tegic offensive arms. 

2. This Treaty shall be registered pur- 
suant to Article 102 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

3. Each Party shall, in exercising its na- 
tional sovereignty, have the right to with- 
draw from this Treaty if it decides that 
extraordinary events related to the sub- 
ject matter of this Treaty have jeopard- 
ized its supreme interests. It shall give 
notice of its decision to the other Party 
six months prior to withdrawal from the 
Treaty. Such notice shall include a 
statement of the extraordinary events the 
notifying Party regards as having jeop- 
ardized its supreme interests. 

Done at Vienna on June 18, 1979, in 
two copies, each in the English and Rus- 
sian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 


For the United States of America 


Jummy CarTER 
President of the United States 
of America 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 
L. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the CPSU, 
Chairman of the Presidium of 


the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


PROTOCOL TO THE TREATY BETWEEN THE 
Unrrtep STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
Union or Soviet Sociauist REPus- 
LICS ON THE LIMITATION OF STRATEGIC 
OFFENSIVE ARMS 


The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, here- 
inafter referred to as the Parties, 
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Having agreed on limitations on stra- 
tegic offensive arms in the Treaty, 

Have agreed on additional limitations 
for the period during which thtis Protocol 
remains in force, as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Each Party undertakes not to deploy 
mobile ICBM launchers or to flight-test 
ICBMs from such launchers. 


ARTICLE II 


1. Each Party undertakes not to deploy 
cruise missiles capable of a range in ex- 
cess of 600 kilometers on sea-based 
launchers or on land-based launchers. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to flight- 
test cruise missiles capable of a range in 
excess of 600 kilometers which are 
equipped with multiple independently 
targetable warheads from sea-based 
launchers or on land-based launchers. 

3. For the purposes of this Protocol, 
cruise missiles are unmanned, self-pro- 
pelled, guided, weapon-delivery vehicles 
which sustain flight through the use of 
aerodynamic lift over most of their flight 
path and which are flight-tested from or 
deployed on sea-based or land-based 
launchers, that is, sea-launched cruise 
missiles and ground-launched cruise 
missiles, respectively. 


ARTICLE III 


Each Party undertakes not to flight- 
test or deploy ASBMs. 


ARTICLE IV 


This Protocol shall be considered an 
integral part of the Treaty. It shall en- 
ter into force on the day of the entry into 
force of the Treaty and shall remain in 
force through December 31, 1981, unless 
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replaced earlier by an agreement on fur- 
ther measures limiting strategic offensive 
arms. 

Done at Vienna on June 18, 1979, in 
two copies, each in the English and Rus- 
sian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 


For the United States of America 
Jummy CartTER 
President of the United States 
of America 

For the Union of Soviet 

Republics 

L. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the CPSU, 
Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


Socialist 


AGREED STATEMENTS AND COMMON 
UNDERSTANDINGS REGARDING THE 
TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SoctALisT REPUBLICS ON THE LImITA- 
TION OF STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE ARMS 


In connection with the Treaty Between 
the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms, 
the Parties have agreed on the following 
Agreed Statements and Common Under- 
standings undertaken on behalf of the 
Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 


To paragraph 1 of Article II of the 
Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. The term “inter- 
continental ballistic missile launchers,” as 
defined in paragraph 1 of Article II of the 
Treaty, includes all launchers which have 
been developed and tested for launching 
ICBMs. If a launcher has been developed 
and tested for launching an ICBM, all 
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launchers of that type shall be considered 
to have been developed and tested for 
launching ICBMs. 


First Common Understanding. If a 
launcher contains or launches an ICBM, 
that launcher shall be considered to have 
been developed and tested for launching 
ICBMs. 


Second Common Understanding. If a 
launcher has been developed and tested 
for launching an ICBM, all launchers of 
that type, except for ICBM test and train- 
ing launchers, shall be included in the 
aggregate numbers of strategic offensive 
arms provided for in Article III of the 
Treaty, pursuant to the provisions of 
Article VI of the Treaty. 


Third Common Understanding. The one 
hundred and seventy-seven former Atlas 
and Titan I ICBM launchers of the 
United States of America, which are no 
longer operational and are partially dis- 
mantled, shall not be considered as sub- 
ject to the limitations provided for in the 
Treaty. 


Second Agreed Statement. After the date 
on which the Protocol ceases to be in force, 
mobile ICBM launchers shall be subject 
to the relevant limitations provided for 
in the Treaty which are applicable to 
ICBM launchers, unless the Parties agree 
that mobile ICBM launchers shall not be 
deployed after that date. 


To Paragraph 2 of Article II of the 
Treaty 


Agreed Statement. Modern submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles are: for the 
United States of America, missiles in- 
stalled in all nuclear-powered submarines ; 
for the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, missiles of the type installed in nu- 
clear-powered submarines made opera- 
tional since 1965; and for both Parties, 
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submarine-launched ballistic missiles first 
flight-tested since 1965 and installed in 
any submarine, regardless of its type. 


To Paragraph 3 of Article II of the Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. The term “bomb- 
ers,” as used in paragraph 3 of Article II 
and other provisions of the Treaty, means 
airplanes of types initially constructed to 
be equipped for bombs or missiles. 


Second Agreed Statement. The Parties 
shall notify each other on a case-by-case 
basis in the Standing Consultative Com- 
mission of inclusion of types of bombers 
as heavy bombers pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph 3 of Article II of the 
Treaty; in this connection the Parties 
shall hold consultations, as appropriate, 
consistent with the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of Article XVII of the Treaty. 
Third Agreed Statement. The criteria the 
Parties shall use to make case-by-case de- 
terminations of which types of bombers in 
the future can carry out the mission of a 
heavy bomber in a manner similar or su- 
perior to that of current heavy bombers, 
as referred to in subparagraph 3(b) of 
Article II of the Treaty, shall be agreed 
upon in the Standing Consultative Com- 
mission. 


Fourth Agreed Statement. Having agreed 
that every bomber of a type included in 
paragraph 3 of Article II of the Treaty is 
to be considered a heavy bomber, the 
Parties further agree that: 

(a) airplanes which otherwise would 
be bombers of a heavy bomber type 
shall not be considered to be bomb- 
ers of a heavy bomber type if they 
have functionally related observ- 
able differences which indicate 
that they cannot perform the mis- 
sion of a heavy bomber; 
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(b) airplanes which otherwise would 


be bombers of a type equipped for 
cruise missiles capable of a range 
in excess of 600 kilorheters shall 
not be considered to be bombers of 
a type equipped for cruise missiles 
capable of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers if they have function- 
ally related observable differences 
which indicate that they cannot 
perform the mission of a bomber 
equipped for cruise missiles ca- 
pable of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers, except that heavy 
bombers of current types, as des- 
ignated in subparagraph 3(a) of 
Article II of the Treaty, which 
otherwise would be of a type 
equipped for cruise missiles capa- 
ble of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers shall not be considered 
to be heavy bombers of a type 
equipped for cruise misiles capa- 
able of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers if they are distinguish- 
able on the basis of externally 
observable differences from heavy 
bombers of a type equipped for 
cruise missiles capable of a range in 
excess of 600 kilometers; and 

airplanes which otherwise would 
be bombers of a type equipped for 
ASBMs shall not be considered to 
be bombers of a type equipped for 
ASBMs if they have functionally 
related observable differences 
which indicate that they cannot 
perform the mission of a bomber 
equipped for ASBMs, except that 
heavy bombers of current types, 
as designated in subparagraph 3 
(a) of Article II of the Treaty, 
which otherwise would be of a 
type equipped for ASBMs shall 
not be considered to be heavy 
bombers of a type equipped for 
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ASBMs if they are distinguishable 
on the basis of externally observ- 
able differences from heavy bomb- 
ers of a type equipped for ASBMs. 


First Common Understanding. Function- 
ally related observable differences are dif- 
ferences in the observable features of air- 
planes which indicate whether or not 
these airplanes can perform the mission 
of a heavy bomber, or whether or not they 
can perform the mission of a bomber 
equipped for cruise missiles capable of a 
range in excess of 600 kilometers or 
whether or not they can perform the mis- 
sion of a bomber equipped for ASBMs. 
Functionally related observable differ- 
ences shall be verifiable by national tech- 
nical means. To this end, the Parties may 
take, as appropriate, cooperative meas- 
ures contributing to the effectiveness of 
verification by national technical means. 


Fifth Agreed Statement. Tupolev—142 
airplanes in their current configuration, 
that is, in the configuration for anti-sub- 
marine warfare, are considered to be air- 
planes of a type different from types of 
heavy bombers referred to in subpara- 
graph 3(a) of Article II of the Treaty 
and not subject to the Fourth Agreed 
Statement to paragraph 3 of Article II of 
the Treaty. This Agreed Statement does 
not preclude improvement of Tupolev— 
142 airplanes as an anti-submarine system, 
and does not prejudice or set a precedent 
for designation in the future of types of 
airplanes as heavy bombers pursuant to 
subparagraph 3(b) of Article II of the 
Treaty or for application of the Fourth 
Agreed Statement to paragraph 3 of Arti- 
cle II of the Treaty to such airplanes. 
Second Common Understanding. Not 
later than six months after entry into 
force of the Treaty the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will give its thirty-one 
Myasishchev airplanes used as tankers in 
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existence as of the date of signature of the 
Treaty functionally related observable 
differences which indicate that they can- 
not perform the mission of a heavy 
bomber. 


Third Common Understanding. The des- 
ignations by the United States of America 
and by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics for heavy bombers referred to in 
subparagraph 3(a) of Article II of the 
Treaty correspond in the following 
manner: 

Heavy bombers of the types desig- 
nated by the United States of America 
as the B-52 and the B-1 are known to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
by the same designations ; 

Heavy bombers of the type desig- 
nated by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics as the Tupolev-95 are known 
to the United States of America as 
heavy bombers of the Bear type ; and 

Heavy bombers of the type desig- 
nated by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics as the Myasishchev are 
known to the United States of America 
as heavy bombers of the Bison type. 


To Paragraph 5 of Article II 
of the Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. If a launcher has 
been developed and tested for launching 
an ICBM or an SLBM equipped with 
MIRVs, all launchers of that type shall 
be considered to have been developed and 
tested for launching ICBMs or SLBMs 
equipped with MIRVs. 


First Common Understanding. If a 
launcher contains or launches an ICBM 
or an SLBM equipped with MIRVs, that 
launcher shall be considered to have been 


developed and tested for launching 
ICBMs or SLBMs equipped with 
MIRVs. 
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Second Common Understanding. If a 
launcher has been developed and tested 
for launching an ICBM or, an SLBM 
equipped with MIRVs, all launchers of 
that type, except for ICBM and SLBM 
test and training launchers, shall be in- 
cluded in the corresponding aggregate 
numbers provided for in Article V of the 
Treaty, pursuant to the provisions of Ar- 
ticle VI of the Treaty. 


Second Agreed Statement. ICBMs and 
SLBMs equipped with MIRVs are 
ICBMs and SLBMs of the types which 
have been flight-tested with two or more 
independently targetable reentry vehicles, 
regardless of whether or not they have 
also been flight-tested with a single re- 
entry vehicle or with multiple reentry 
vehicles which are not independently tar- 
getable. As of the date of signature of the 
Treaty, such ICBMs and SLBMs are: for 
the United States of America, Minute- 
man III ICBMs, Poseidon C-3 SLBMs, 
and Trident C-4 SLBMs; and for the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, RS- 
16, RS-18, RS-20 ICBMs and RSM-50 
SLBMs. 

Each Party will notify the other Party 

in the Standing Consultative Commission 
on a case-by-case basis of the designation 
of the one new type of light ICBM, if 
equipped with MIRVs, permitted pursu- 
ant to paragraph 9 of Article IV of the 
Treaty when first flight-tested; of desig- 
nations of additional types of SLBMs 
equipped with MIRVs when first in- 
stalled on a submarine; and of designa- 
tions of types of ASBMs equipped with 
MIRVs when first flight-tested. 
Third Common Understanding. The des- 
ignations by the United States of America 
and by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics for ICBMs and SLBMs equipped 
with MIRVs correspond in the following 
manner: 
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Missiles of the type designated by 
the United States of America as the 
Minuteman III and known to the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics by the 
same designation, a light ICBM that 
has been flight-tested with multiple in- 
dependently targetable reentry ve- 
hicles ; 

Missiles of the type designated by 
the United States of America as the 
Poseidon C-3 and known to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics by the 
same designation, an SLBM that was 
first flight-tested in 1968 and that has 
been flight-tested with multiple inde- 
pendently targetable reentry vehicles; 

Missiles of the type designated by the 
United States of America as the Tri- 
dent C-4 and known to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics by the same 
designation, an SLBM that was first 
flight-tested in 1977 and that has been 
flight-tested with multiple independ- 
ently targetable reentry vehicles; 

Missiles of the type designated by 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as the RS-16 and known to the United 
States of America as the SS-17, a light 
ICBM that has been flight-tested with 
a single reentry vehicle and with multi- 
ple independently targetable reentry 
vehicles; 

Missiles of the type designated by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as 
the RS-18 and known to the United 
States of America as the SS-19, the 
heaviest in terms of launch-weight and 
throw-weight of light ICBMs, which 
has been flight-tested with a single re- 
entry vehicle and with multiple inde- 
pendently targetable reentry vehicles; 

Missiles of the type designated by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as 
the RS-20 and known to the United 
States of America as the SS—18, the 


heaviest in terms of launch-weight and 
throw-weight of heavy ICBMs, which 
has been flight-tested with a single re- 
entry vehicle and with multiple inde- 
pendently targetable reentry vehicles; 

Missiles of the type designated by 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as the RSM-50 and known to the 
United States of America as the SS-N- 
18, an SLBM that has been flight-tested 
with a single reentry vehicle and with 
multiple independently targetable re- 
entry vehicles. 


Third Agreed Statement. Reentry vehi- 
cles are independently targetable: 

(a) if, after separation from the 
booster, maneuvering and target- 
ing of the reentry vehicles to sep- 
arate aim points along trajectories 
which are unrelated to each other 
are accomplished by means of de- 
vices which are installed in a self- 
contained dispensing mechanism 
or on the reentry vehicles, and 
which are based on the use of 
electronic or other computers in 
combination with devices using 
jet engines, including rocket en- 
gines, or aerodynamic systems; 

(b) if maneuvering and targeting of 
the reentry vehicles to separate 
aim points along trajectories 
which are unrelated to each other 
are accomplished by means of 
other devices which may be de- 
veloped in the future. 


Fourth Common Understanding. For 
the purposes of this Treaty, all ICBM 
launchers in the Derazhnya and Pervo- 
maysk areas in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics are included in the ag- 
gregate numbers provided for in Article 
V of the Treaty. 


Fifth Common Understanding. If ICBM 
or SLBM launchers are converted, con- 
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structed or undergo significant changes to 
their principal observable structural de- 
sign features after entry into force of the 
Treaty, any such launchers which are 
launchers of missiles equipped with 
MIRVs shall be distinguishable from 
launchers of missiles not equipped with 
MIRVs, and any such launchers which 
are launchers of missiles not equipped 
with MIRVs shall be distinguishable from 
launchers of missiles equipped with 
MIRVs, on the basis of externally observ- 
able design features of the launchers. Sub- 
marines with launchers of SLBMs 
equipped with MIRVs shall be distin- 
guishable from submarines with launch- 
ers of SLBMs not equipped with MIRVs 
on the basis of externally observable de- 
sign features of the submarines. 

This Common Understanding does not 
require changes to launcher conversion 
or construction programs, or to programs 
including significant changes to the prin- 
cipal observable structural design features 
of launchers, underway as of the date of 
signature of the Treaty. 


To Paragraph 6 of Article II of the Treaty 
First Agreed Statement. ASBMs of the 


types which have been flight-tested with 
MIRVs are all ASBMs of the types which 
have been flight-tested with two or more 
independently targetable reentry vehi- 
cles, regardless of whether or not they 
have also been flight-tested with a single 
reentry vehicle or with multiple reentry 
vehicles which are not independently 
targetable. 


Second Agreed Statement. Reentry vehi- 
cles are independently targetable: 

(a) if, after separation from the 
booster, maneuvering and target- 
ing of the reentry vehicles to sepa- 
rate aim points along trajectories 
which are unrelated to each other 
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are accomplished by means of de- 
vices which are installed in a self- 
contained dispensing mechanism 
or on the reentry vehicles, and 
which are based on the use of elec- 
tronic or other computers in com- 
bination with devices using jet en- 
gines, including rocket engines, or 
aerodynamic systems; 

(b) if maneuvering and targeting of 
the reentry vehicles to separate aim 
points along trajectories which are 
unrelated to each other are accom- 
plished by means of other devices 
which may be developed in the 
future. 


To Paragraph 7 of Article II of the Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. The launch- 
weight of an ICBM is the weight of the 
fully loaded missile itself at the time of 
launch. 


Second Agreed Statement. The throw- 
weight of an ICBM is the sum of the 
weight of : 

(a) its reentry vehicle or reentry ve- 
hicles ; 

(b) any self-contained dispensing 
mechanisms or other appropriate 
devices for targeting one reentry 
vehicle, or for releasing or for dis- 
pensing and targeting two or more 
reentry vehicles; and 

(c) its penetration aids, including de- 
vices for their release. 


Common Understanding. The term 
“other appropriate devices,” as used in 
the definition of the throw-weight of an 
ICBM in the Second Agreed Statement 
to paragraph 7 of Article II of the Treaty, 
means any devices for dispensing and tar- 
geting two or more reentry vehicles; and 
any devices for releasing two or more re- 
entry vehicles or for targeting one reentry 
vehicle, which cannot provide their re- 
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entry vehicles or reentry vehicle with ad- 
ditional velocity of more than 1,000 
meters per second. ° 


To Paragraph 8 of Article II of the 
Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. If a cruise missile 
is capable of a range in excess of 600 kilo- 
meters, all cruise missiles of that type shall 
be considered to be cruise missiles capable 
of a range in excess of 600 kilometers. 


First Common Understanding. If a cruise 
missile has been flight-tested to a range in 
excess of 600 kilometers, it shall be con- 
sidered to be a cruise missile capable of a 
range in excess of 600 kilometers. 


Second Common Understanding. Cruise 
missiles not capable of a range in excess 
of 600 kilometers shall not be considered 
to be of a type capable of a range in excess 
of 600 kilometers if they are distinguish- 
able on the basis of externally observable 
design features from cruise missiles of 
types capable of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers. 


Second Agreed Statement. The range of 
which a cruise missile is capable is the 
maximum distance which can be covered 
by the missile in its standard design mode 
flying until fuel exhaustion, determined 
by projecting its flight path onto the 
Earth’s sphere from the point of launch 
to the point of impact. 

Third Agreed Statement. If an un- 
manned, self-propelled, guided vehicle 
which sustains flight through the use of 
aerodynamic lift over most of its flight 
path has been flight-tested or deployed 
for weapon delivery, all vehicles of that 
type shall be considered to be weapon- 
delivery vehicles. 


Third Common Understanding. Un- 
manned, self-propelled, guided vehicles 
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which sustain flight through the use of 
aerodynamic lift over most of their flight 
path and are not weapon-delivery vehi- 
cles, that is, unarmed, pilotless, guided ve- 
hicles, shall not be considered to be cruise 
missiles if such vehicles are distinguishable 
from cruise missiles on the basis of exter- 
nally observable design features. 


Fourth Common Understanding. Neither 
Party shall convert unarmed, pilotless, 
guided vehicles into cruise missiles capa- 
ble of a range in excess of 600 kilometers, 
nor shall either Party convert cruise mis- 
siles capable of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers into unarmed, pilotless, guided 
vehicles. 


Fifth Common Understanding. Neither 
Party has plans during the term of the 
Treaty to flight-test from or deploy on 
aircraft unarmed, pilotless, guided ve- 
hicles which are capable of a range in ex- 
cess of 600 kilometers. In the future, 
should a Party have such plans, that 
Party will provide notification thereof to 
the other Party well in advance of such 
flight-testing or deployment. This Com- 
mon Understanding does not apply to 
target drones. 


To Paragraph 4 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


Agreed Statement. The word “original” 
in paragraph 4 of Article IV of the 
Treaty refers to the internal dimensions 
of an ICBM silo launcher, including its 
internal volume, as of May 26, 1972, or 
as of the date on which such launcher 
becomes operational, whichever is later. 
Common Understanding. The obligations 
provided for in paragraph 4 of Article TV 
of the Treaty and in the Agreed State- 
ment thereto mean that the original 
diameter or the original depth of an 
ICBM silo launcher may not be increased 
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by an amount greater than that which 
would result in an increase in the original 
internal volume of the ICBM silo 
launcher by thirty-two percent solely 
through an increase in one of these di- 
mensions. 


To Paragraph 5 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


Agreed Statement. The term “normal de- 
ployment requirements,” as used in para- 
graph 5 of Article IV of the Treaty, 
means the deployment of one missile at 
each ICBM launcher. 


To Paragraph 6 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


Common Understanding. A normal con- 
struction schedule, in paragraph 6 of 
Article IV of the Treaty, is understood to 
be one consistent with the past or present 
construction practices of each Party. 


To Paragraph 7 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. The launch- 
weight of an ICBM is the weight of the 
fully loaded missile itself at the time of 
launch. 


Second Agreed Statement. The throw- 
weight of an ICBM is the sum of the 
weight of: 

(a) its reentry vehicle or reentry ve- 
hicles ; 

(b) any self-contained dispensing 
mechanisms or other appropriate 
devices for targeting one reentry 
vehicle, or for releasing or for dis- 
pensing and targeting two or more 
reentry vehicles; and 

(c) its penetration aids, including de- 
vices for their release. 


Common Understanding. The term 
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“other appropriate devices,” as used in 
the definition of the throw-weight of an 
ICBM in the Second Agreed Statement 
to paragraph 7 of Article IV of the 
Treaty, means any devices for dispensing 
and targeting two or more reentry vehi- 
cles; and any devices for releasing two or 
more reentry vehicles or for targeting one 
reentry vehicle, which cannot provide 
their reentry vehicles or reentry vehicle 
with additional velocity of more than 
1,000 meters per second. 


To Paragraph 8 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


Common Understanding. During the 
term of the Treaty, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will not produce, test, 
cr deploy ICBMs of the type designated 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as the RS-14 and known to the United 
States of America as the SS-16, a light 
ICBM first flight-tested after 1970 and 
flight-tested only with a single reentry 
vehicle ; this Common Understanding also 
means that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will not produce the third 
stage of that missile, the reentry vehicle 
of that missile, or the appropriate device 
for targeting the reentry vehicle of that 
missile. 


To Paragraph 9 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. The term “new 
types of ICBMs,” as used in paragraph 9 
of Article IV of the Treaty, refers to any 
ICBM which is different from those 
ICBMs flight-tested as of May 1, 1979 
in any one or more of the following 

respects: 
(a) the number of stages, the length, 
the largest diameter, the launch- 
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weight, or the throw-weight, of 
the missile; 

(b) the type of propellant. (that is, 
liquid or solid) of any of its stages. 


First Common Understanding. As used in 
the First Agreed Statement to paragraph 
9 of Article IV of the Treaty, the term 
“different,” referring to the length, the 
diameter, the launch-weight, and the 
throw-weight, of the missile, means a dif- 
ference in excess of five percent. 


Second Agreed Statement. Every ICBM 
of the one new type of light ICBM per- 
mitted to each Party pursuant to para- 
graph 9 of Article IV of the Treaty shall 
have the same number of stages and the 
same type of propellant (that is, liquid 
or solid) of each stage as the first ICBM 
of the one new type of light ICBM 
launched by that Party. In addition, after 
the twenty-fifth launch of an ICBM of 
that type, or after the last launch before 
deployment begins of ICBMs of that type, 
whichever occurs earlier, ICBMs of the 
one new type of light ICBM permitted 
to that Party shall not be different in any 
one or more of the following respects: 
the length, the largest diameter, the 
launch-weight, or the throw-weight, of 
the missile. 

A Party which launches ICBMs of the 
one new type of light ICBM permitted 
pursuant to paragraph 9 of Article IV of 
the Treaty shall promptly notify the other 
Party of the date of the first launch and 
of the date of either the twenty-fifth or the 
last launch before deployment begins of 
ICBMs of that type, whichever occurs 
earlier. 


Second Common Understanding. As used 
in the Second Agreed Statement to para- 
graph 9 of Article IV of the Treaty, the 
term “different,” referring to the length, 
the diameter, the launch-weight, and the 
throw-weight, of the missile, means a 
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difference in excess of five percent from 
the value established for each of the above 
parameters as of the twenty-fifth launch 
or as of the last launch before deployment 
begins, whichever occurs earlier. The 
values demonstrated in each of the above 
parameters during the last twelve of the 
twenty-five launches or during the last 
twelve launches before deployment begins, 
whichever twelve launches occur earlier, 
shall not vary by more than ten percent 
from any other of the corresponding 
values demonstrated during those twelve 
launches. 


Third Common Understanding. The limi- 
tations with respect to launch-weight and 
throw-weight, provided for in the First 
Agreed Statement and the First Common 
Understanding to paragraph 9 of Article 
IV of the Treaty, do not preclude the 
flight-testing or the deployment of ICBMs 
with fewer reentry vehicles, or fewer 
penetration aids, or both, than the maxi- 
mum number of reentry vehicles and the 
maximum number of penetration aids 
with which ICBMs of that type have been 
flight-tested as of May 1, 1979, even if 
this results in a decrease in launch-weight 
or in throw-weight in excess of five per- 
cent. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
cases, those limitations do not preclude a 
decrease in launch-weight or in throw- 
weight in excess of five percent, in the case 
of the flight-testing or the deployment of 
ICBMs with a lesser quantity of propel- 
lant, including the propellant of a self- 
contained dispensing mechanism or other 
appropriate device, than the maximum 
quantity of propellant, including the pro- 
pellant of a self-contained dispensing 
mechanism or other appropriate device, 
with which ICBMs of that type have 
been flight-tested as of May 1, 1979, pro- 
vided that such an ICBM is at the same 
time flight-tested or deployed with fewer 
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reentry vehicles, or fewer penetration 
aids, or both, than the maximum number 
of reentry vehicles and the maximum 
number of penetration aids with which 
ICBMs of that type have been flight- 
tested as of May 1, 1979, and the de- 
crease in launch-weight and _ throw- 
weight in such cases results only from the 
reduction in the number of reentry vehi- 
cles, or penetration aids, or both, and the 
reduction in the quantity of propellant. 


Fourth Common Understanding. The 
limitations with respect to launch-weight 
and throw-weight, provided for in the 
Second Agreed Statement and the Sec- 
ond Common Understanding to para- 
graph 9 of Article IV of the Treaty, do 
not preclude the flight-testing or the de- 
ployment of ICBMs of the one new type 
of light ICBM permitted to each Party 
pursuant to paragraph 9 of Article IV of 
the Treaty with fewer reentry vehicles, 
or fewer penetration aids, or both, than 
the maximum number of reentry vehicles 
and the maximum number of penetration 
aids with which ICBMs of that type have 
been flight-tested, even if this results in a 
decrease in launch-weight or in throw- 
weight in excess of five percent. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
cases, those limitations do not preclude a 
decrease in launch-weight or in throw- 
weight in excess of five percent, in the 
case of the flight-testing or the deploy- 
ment of ICBMs of that type with a lesser 
quantity of propellant, including the pro- 
pellant of a self-contained dispensing 
mechanism or other appropriate device, 
than the maximum quantity of propel- 
lant, including the propellant of a self- 
contained dispensing mechanism or other 
appropriate device, with which ICBMs of 
that type have been flight-tested, pro- 
vided that such an ICBM is at the same 
time flight-tested or deployed with fewer 
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reentry vehicles, or fewer penetration 
aids, or both, than the maximum number 
of reentry vehicles and the maximum 
number of penetration aids with which 
ICBMs of that type have been flight- 
tested, and the decrease in launch-weight 
and throw-weight in such cases results 
only from the reduction in the number of 
reentry vehicles, or penetration aids, or 
both, and the reduction in the quantity of 
propellant. 


To Paragraph 10 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. The following 
types of ICBMs and SLBMs equipped 
with MIRVs have been flight-tested with 
the maximum number of reentry vehicles 
set forth below: 


For the United States of America 
ICBMs of the Minuteman III type— 
seven reentry vehicles; 
SLBMs of the Poseidon C-3 type—four- 
teen reentry vehicles; 


SLBMs of the Trident C-4 type—seven 
reentry vehicles; 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 


ICBMs of the RS—16 type—four reentry 
vehicles ; 

ICBMs of the RS-18 type—six reentry 
vehicles; 

ICBMs of the RS-20 type—ten reentry 
vehicles; 

SLBMs of the RSM-50 type—seven re- 
entry vehicles. 


Common Understanding. Minuteman III 
ICBMs of the United States of America 
have been deployed with no more than 
three reentry vehicles. During the term 
of the Treaty, the United States of Amer- 
ica has no plans to and will not flight-test 
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or deploy missiles of this type with more 
than three reentry vehicles. 


Second Agreed Statement. During the 
flight-testing of any ICBM, SLBM, or 
ASBM after May 1, 1979 the number of 
procedures for releasing or for dispensing 
may not exceed the maximum number of 
reentry vehicles established for missiles of 
corresponding types as provided for in 
paragraphs 10, 11, 12, and 13 of Article 
IV of the Treaty. In this Agreed State- 
ment “procedures for releasing or for dis- 
pensing” are understood to mean maneu- 
vers of a missile associated with targeting 
and releasing or dispensing its reentry ve- 
hicles to aim points, whether or not a 
reentry vehicle is actually released or dis- 
pensed. Procedures for releasing anti-mis- 
sile defense penetration aids will not be 
considered to be procedures for releasing 
or for dispensing a reentry vehicle so long 
as the procedures for releasing anti-missile 
defense penetration aids differ from those 
for releasing or for dispensing reentry 
vehicles. 


Third Agreed Statement. Each Party un- 
dertakes: 

(a) not to flight-test or deploy ICBMs 
equipped with multiple reentry ve- 
hicles, of a type flight-tested as of 
May 1, 1979, with reentry vehicles 
the weight of any of which is less 
than the weight of the lightest of 
those reentry vehicles with which 
an ICBM of that type has been 
flight-tested as of that date; 
not to flight-test or deploy ICBMs 
equipped with a single reentry ve- 
hicle and without an appropriate 
device for targeting a reentry ve- 
hicle, of a type flight-tested as of 
May 1, 1979, with a reentry ve- 
hicle the weight of which is less 
than the weight of the lightest re- 
entry vehicle on an ICBM of a 
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type equipped with MIRVs and 
flight-tested by that Party as of 
May 1, 1979; and 

(c) not to flight-test or deploy ICBMs 
equipped with a single reentry ve- 
hicle and with an appropriate de- 
vice for targeting a reentry vehicle, 
of a type flight-tested as of May 1, 
1979, with a reentry vehicle the 
weight of which is less than fifty 
percent of the throw-weight of that 
ICBM. 


To Paragraph 11 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. Each Party un- 
dertakes not to flight-test or deploy the 
one new type of light ICBM permitted to 
each Party pursuant to paragraph 9 of 
Article IV of the Treaty with a number 
of reentry vehicles greater than the max- 
imum number of reentry vehicles with 
which an ICBM of that type has been 
flight-tested as of the twenty-fifth launch 
or the last launch before deployment be- 
gins of ICBMs of that type, whichever 
occurs earlier. 


Second Agreed Statement. During the 
flight-testing of any ICBM, SLBM, or 
ASBM after May 1, 1979 the number of 
procedures for releasing or for dispensing 
may not exceed the maximum number 
of reentry vehicles established for mis- 
siles of corresponding types as provided 
for in paragraphs 10, 11, 12, and 13 of 
Article TV of the Treaty. In this Agreed 
Statement “procedures for releasing or 
for dispensing” are understood to mean 
maneuvers of a missile associated with 
targeting and releasing or dispensing its 
reentry vehicles to aim points, whether or 
not a reentry vehicle is actually released 
or dispensed. Procedures for releasing 
anti-missile defense penetration aids will 
not be considered to be procedures for re- 
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leasing or for dispensing a reentry vehicle 
so long as the procedures for releasing 
anti-missile defense penetration aids differ 
from those for releasing or for dispensing 
reentry vehicles. 


To Paragraph 12 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. The following 
types of ICBMs and SLBMs equipped 
with MIRVs have been flight-tested with 
the maximum number of reentry vehicles 
set forth below: 


For the United States of America 


ICBMs of the Minuteman III type— 
seven reentry vehicles; 

SLBMs of the Poseidon C-3 type—four- 
teen reentry vehicles; 

SLBMs of the Trident C-4 type—seven 
reentry vehicles; 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 


ICBMs of the RS—16 type—four reentry 
vehicles; 

ICBMs of the RS-18 type—six reentry 
vehicles ; 

ICBMs of the RS-20 type—ten reentry 
vehicles ; 

SLBMs of the RSM-50 type—seven re- 
entry vehicles. 


Second Agreed Statement. During the 
flight-testing of any ICBM, SLBM, or 
ASBM after May 1, 1979 the number of 
procedures for releasing or for dispensing 
may not exceed the maximum number of 
reentry vehicles established for missiles of 
corresponding types as provided for in 
paragraphs 10, 11, 12, and 13 of Article 
IV of the Treaty. In this Agreed State- 
ment “procedures for releasing or for dis- 
pensing” are understood to mean maneu- 
vers of a missile associated with targeting 
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and releasing or dispensing its reentry ve- 
hicles to aim points, whether or not a re- 
entry vehicle is actually released or dis- 
pensed. Procedures for releasing anti- 
missile defense penetration aids will not 
be considered to be procedures for releas- 
ing or for dispensing a reentry vehicle so 
long as the procedures for releasing anti- 
missile defense penetration aids differ 
from those for releasing or for dispensing 
reentry vehicles. 


To Paragraph 13 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


Agreed Statement. During the flight- 
testing of any ICBM, SLBM, or ASBM 
after May 1, 1979 the number of proce- 
dures for releasing or for dispensing may 
not exceed the maximum number of re- 
entry vehicles established for missiles of 
corresponding types as provided for in 
paragraphs 10, 11, 12, and 13 of Article 
IV of the Treaty. In this Agreed State- 
ment “procedures for releasing or for dis- 
pensing” are understood to mean maneu- 
vers of a missile associated with targeting 
and releasing or dispensing its reentry ve- 
hicles to aim points, whether or not a 
reentry vehicle is actually released or 
dispensed. Procedures for releasing anti- 
missile defense penetration aids will not 
be considered to be procedures for releas- 
ing or for dispensing a reentry vehicle so 
long as the procedures for releasing anti- 
missile defense penetration aids differ 
from those for releasing or for dispensing 
reentry vehicles. 


To Paragraph 14 of Article IV of the 
Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. For the purposes 
of the limitation provided for in para- 
graph 14 of Article IV of the Treaty, there 
shall be considered to be deployed on each 
heavy bomber of a type equipped for 
cruise missiles capable of a range in ex- 
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cess of 600 kilometers the maximum num- 
ber of such missiles for which any bomber 
of that type is equipped for one opera- 
tional mission. : 


Second Agreed Statement. During the 
term of the Treaty no bomber of the B-52 
or B-1 types of the United States of 
America and no bomber of the Tupolev— 
95 or Myasishchev types of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics will be 
equipped for more than twenty cruise 


missiles capable of a range in excess of 
600 kilometers. 


To Paragraph 4 of Article V of the 
Treaty 


Agreed Statement. If a bomber is 
equipped for ASBMs equipped with 
MIRVs, all bombers of that type shall 
be considered to be equipped for ASBMs 
equipped with MIRVs. 


To Paragraph 3 of Article VI of the 
Treaty 


Agreed Statement. The procedures re- 
ferred to in paragraph 7 of Article VI 
of the Treaty shall include procedures 
determining the manner in which mobile 
ICBM launchers of a type not subject to 
the limitation provided for in Article V 
of the Treaty, which undergo conversion 
into launchers of a type subject to that 
limitation, shall become subject to that 
limitation, unless the Parties agree that 
mobile ICBM launchers shall not be 
deployed after the date on which the 
Protocol ceases to be in force. 


To Paragraph 6 of Article VI of the 
Treaty 


Agreed Statement. The procedures for 
removal of strategic offensive arms from 
the aggregate numbers provided for in 
the Treaty, which are referred to in para- 
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graph 6 of Article VI of the Treaty, and 
which are to be agreed upon in the Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission, | shall 
include: 

(a) procedures for removal from the 
aggregate numbers, provided for 
in Article V of the Treaty, of 
ICBM and SLBM_ launchers 
which are being converted from 
launchers of a type subject to the 
limitation provided for in Article 
V of the Treaty, into launchers 
of a type not subject to that 
limitation ; 


(b 


— 


procedures for removal from the 
aggregate numbers, provided for 
in Articles III and V of the 
Treaty, of bombers which are be- 
ing converted from bombers of a 
type subject to the limitations 
provided for in Article III of the 
Treaty or in Articles III and V of 
the Treaty into airplanes or 
bombers of a type not so subject. 


Common Understanding. The proce- 
dures referred to in subparagraph (b) of 
the Agreed Statement to paragraph 6 of 
Article VI of the Treaty for removal of 
bombers from the aggregate numbers 
provided for in Articles III and V of the 
Treaty shall be based upon the existence 
of functionally related observable differ- 
ences which indicate whether or not they 
can perform the mission of a heavy 
bomber, or whether or not they can per- 
form the mission of a bomber equipped 
for cruise missiles capable of a range in 
excess of 600 kilometers. 


To Paragraph 1 of Article VII of the 
Treaty 


Common Understanding. The term “test- 
ing,” as used in Article VII of the Treaty, 
includes research and development. 
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To Paragraph 2 of Article VII of the 
Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. The term “sig- 
nificant increase,” as used in subpara- 
graph 2(a) of Article VII of the Treaty, 
means an increase of fifteen percent or 
more. Any new ICBM test and training 
launchers which replace ICBM test and 
training launchers at test ranges will be 
located only at test ranges. 


Second Agreed Statement. Current test 
ranges where ICBMs are tested are lo- 
cated: for the United States of America, 
near Santa Maria, California, and at 
Cape Canaveral, Florida; and for the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in 
the areas of Tyura-Tam and Plesetskaya. 
In the future, each Party shall provide 
notification in the Standing Consultative 
Commission of the location of any other 
test range used by that Party to test 
ICBMs. 


First Common Understanding. At test 
ranges where ICBMs are tested, other 
arms, including those not limited by the 
Treaty, may also be tested. 


Second Common Understanding. Of the 
eighteen launchers of fractional orbital 
missiles at the test range where ICBMs 
are tested in the area of Tyura-Tam, 
twelve launchers shall be dismantled or 
destroyed and six launchers may be con- 
verted to launchers for testing missiles 
undergoing modernization. 

Dismantling or destruction of the 
twelve launchers shall begin upon entry 
into force of the Treaty and shall be com- 
pleted within eight months, under pro- 
cedures for dismantling or destruction of 
these launchers to be agreed upon in the 
Standing Consultative | Commission. 
These twelve launchers shall not be 
replaced. 
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Conversion of the six launchers may be 
carried out after entry into force of the 
Treaty. After entry into force of the 
Treaty, fractional orbital missiles shall be 
removed and shall be destroyed pursuant 
to the provisions of subparagraph 1(c) of 
Article [X and of Article XI of the Treaty 
and shall not be replaced by other missiles, 
except in the case of conversion of these 
six launchers for testing missiles under- 
going modernization. After removal of 
the fractional orbital missiles, and prior 
to such conversion, any activities associ- 
ated with these launchers shall be limited 
to normal maintenance requirements for 
launchers in which missiles are not de- 
ployed. These six launchers shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article VII of 
the Treaty and, if converted, to the pro- 
visions of the Fifth Common Under- 
standing to paragraph 5 of Article II of 
the Treaty. 


To Paragraph 1 of Article VIII of the 
Treaty 


Agreed Statement. For purposes of test- 
ing only, each Party has the right, 
through initial construction or, as an ex- 
ception to the provisions of paragraph 1 
of Article VIII of the Treaty, by conver- 
sion, to equip for cruise missiles capable 
of a range in excess of 600 kilometers or 
for ASBMs no more than sixteen air- 
planes, including airplanes which are 
prototypes of bombers equipped for such 
missiles. Each Party also has the right, as 
an exception to the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of Article VIII of the Treaty, to 
flight-test from such airplanes cruise mis- 
siles capable of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers and, after the date on which 
the Protocol ceases to be in force, to 
flight-test ASBMs from such airplanes as 
well, unless the Parties agree that they 
will not flight-test ASBMs after that date. 
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The limitations provided for in Article 
III of the Treaty shall not apply to such 
airplanes. 


The aforementioned airplanes may in- 
clude only: 


(a) airplanes other than bombers 
which, as an exception to the pro- 
visions of paragraph | of Article 
VIII of the Treaty, have been 
converted into airplanes equipped 
for cruise missiles capable of a 
range in excess of 600 kilometers 


or for ASBMs; 

(b) airplanes considered to be heavy 
bombers pursuant to subpara- 
graph 3(c) or 3(d) of Article II 
of the Treaty; and 

(c) airplanes other than heavy bomb- 

ers which, prior to March 7, 1979, 
were used for testing cruise mis- 
siles capable of a range in excess 
of 600 kilometers. 

The airplanes referred to in subpara- 
graphs (a) and (b) of this Agreed State- 
ment shall be distinguishable on the basis 
of functionally related observable differ- 
ences from airplanes which otherwise 
would be of the same type but cannot per- 
form the mission of a bomber equipped 
for cruise missiles capable of a range in 
excess of 600 kilometers or for ASBMs. 


The airplanes referred to in subpara- 
graph (c) of this Agreed Statement shall 
not be used for testing cruise missiles ca- 
pable of a range in excess of 600 kilo- 
meters after the expiration of a six-month 
period from the date of entry into force of 
the Treaty, unless by the expiration of 
that period they are distinguishable on 
the basis of functionally related ob- 
servable differences from airplanes which 
otherwise would be of the same type but 
cannot perform the mission of a bomber 
equipped for cruise missiles capable of a 
range in excess of 600 kilometers. 


June 18 


First Common Understanding. The term 
“testing,” as used in the Agreed State- 
ment to paragraph 1 of Article VIII of 
the Treaty, includes research and devel- 
opment. 


Second Common Understanding. The 
Parties shall notify each other in the 
Standing Consultative Commission of the 
number of airplanes, according to type, 
used for testing pursuant to the Agreed 
Statement to paragraph 1 of Article VIII 
of the Treaty. Such notification shall be 
provided at the first regular session of the 
Standing Consultative Commission held 
after an airplane has been used for such 
testing. 


Third Common Understanding. None of 
the sixteen airplanes referred to in the 
Agreed Statement to paragraph 1 of 
Article VIII of the Treaty may be re- 
placed, except in the event of the invol- 
untary destruction of any such airplane 
or in the case of the dismantling or de- 
struction of any such airplane. The pro- 
cedures for such replacement and for 
removal of any such airplane from that 
number, in case of its conversion, shall be 
agreed upon in the Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission. 


To Paragraph 1 of Article IX of the 
Treaty 


Common Understanding to subparagraph 
(a). The obligations provided for in sub- 
paragraph 1(a) of Article IX of the 
Treaty do not affect current practices for 
transporting ballistic missiles. 


Agreed Statement to subparagraph (b). 
The obligations provided for in subpara- 
graph 1(b) of Article [IX of the Treaty 
shall apply to all areas of the ocean floor 
and the seabed, including the seabed zone 
referred to in Articles I and II of the 
1971 Treaty on the Prohibition of the 
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Emplacement of Nuclear Weapons and 
Other Weapons of Mass Destruction on 
the Seabed and the Ocean Floor and in 
the Subsoil Thereof. 

Common Understanding to subparagraph 
(c). The provisions of subparagraph 1 (c) 
of Article IX of the Treaty do not require 
the dismantling or destruction of any 
existing launchers of either Party. 


First Agreed Statement to subparagraphs 
(e) and (f). The launch-weight of an 
SLBM or of an ASBM is the weight of the 
fully loaded missile itself at the time of 
launch. 


Second Agreed Statement to subpara- 
graphs (e) and (f). The throw-weight 
of an SLBM or of an ASBM is the sum of 
the weight of: 

(a) its reentry vehicle or reentry ve- 
hicles ; 

(b) any _ self-contained dispensing 
mechanisms or other appropriate 
devices for targeting one reentry 
vehicle, or for releasing or for dis- 
pensing and targeting two or more 
reentry vehicles; and 

(c) its penetration aids, including de- 
vices for their release. 


Common Understanding to subpara- 
graphs (e) and (f). The term “other ap- 
propriate devices,” as used in the defini- 
tion of the throw-weight of an SLBM or 
of an ASBM in the Second Agreed State- 
ment to subparagraphs 1(e) and 1(f) of 
Article IX of the Treaty, means any de- 
vices for dispensing and targeting two or 
more reentry vehicles; and any devices for 
releasing two or more reentry vehicles or 
for targeting one reentry vehicle, which 
cannot provide their reentry vehicles or 
reentry vehicle with additional velocity of 
more than 1,000 meters per second. 
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To Paragraph 2 of Article [X of the 
Treaty 


Agreed Statement. Warheads of a cruise 
missile are independently targetable if 
maneuvering or targeting of the warheads 
to separate aim points along ballistic tra- 
jectories or any other flight paths, which 
are unrelated to each other, is accom- 
plished during a flight of a cruise missile. 


To Paragraph 3 of Article XV of the 
Treaty 


First Agreed Statement. Deliberate con- 
cealment measures, as referred to in par- 
agraph 3 of Article XV of the Treaty, are 
measures carried out deliberately to hin- 
der or deliberately to impede verification 
by national technical means of compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Treaty. 


Second Agreed Statement. The obligation 
not to use deliberate concealment meas- 
ures, provided for in paragraph 3 of 
Article XV of the Treaty, does not pre- 
clude the testing of anti-missile defense 
penetration aids. 

First Common Understanding. The pro- 
visions of paragraph 3 of Article XV of 
the Treaty and the First Agreed State- 
ment thereto apply to all provisions of the 
Treaty, including provisions associated 
with testing. In this connection, the obli- 
gation not to use deliberate concealment 
measures includes the obligation not to 
use deliberate concealment measures asso- 
ciated with testing, including those meas- 
ures aimed at concealing the association 
between ICBMs and launchers during 
testing. 


Second Common Understanding. Each 
Party is free to use various methods of 
transmitting telemetric information dur- 
ing testing, including its encryption, ex- 
cept that, in accordance with the provi- 
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sions of paragraph 3 of Article XV of the 
Treaty, neither Party shall engage in de- 
liberate denial of telemetric information, 
such as through the use of telemetry en- 
cryption, whenever such denial impedes 
verification of compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty. 


Third Common Understanding. In addi- 
tion to the obligations provided for in 
paragraph 3 of Article XV of the Treaty, 
no shelters which impede verification by 
national technical means of compliance 
with the provisions of the Treaty shall be 
used over ICBM silo launchers. 


To Paragraph 1 of Article XVI of the 
Treaty 


Firsts Common Understanding. ICBM 
launches to which the obligations pro- 
vided for in Article XVI of the Treaty 
apply, include, among others, those 
ICBM launches for which advance noti- 
fication is required pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Agreement on Measures to 
Reduce the Risk of Outbreak of Nuclear 
War Between the United States of Ameri- 
ca and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, signed September 30, 1971, 
and the Agreement Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Prevention of 
Incidents On and Over the High Seas, 
signed May 25, 1972. Nothing in Article 
XVI of the Treaty is intended to inhibit 
advance notification, on a voluntary basis, 
of any ICBM launches not subject to its 
provisions, the advance notification of 
which would enhance confidence between 
the Parties. 


Second Common Understanding. A mul- 
tiple ICBM launch conducted by a Party, 
as distinct from single ICBM launches re- 
ferred to in Article XVI of the Treaty, is 
a launch which would result in two or 
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more of its ICBMs being in flight at the 


same time. 


Third Common Understanding. The test 
ranges referred to in Article XVI of the 
Treaty are those covered by the Second 
Agreed Statement to paragraph 2 of 
Article VII of the Treaty. 


To Paragraph 3 of Article XVII of the 
Treaty 


Agreed Statement. In order to maintain 
the agreed data base on the numbers of 
strategic offensive arms subject to the 
limitations provided for in the Treaty in 
accordance with paragraph 3 of Article 
XVII of the Treaty, at each regular ses- 
sion of the Standing Consultative Com- 
mission the Parties will notify each other 
of and consider changes in those numbers 
in the following categories: launchers of 
ICBMs; fixed launchers of ICBMs; 
launchers of ICBMs equipped with 
MIRVs; launchers of SLBMs; launchers 
of SLBMs equipped with MIRVs; heavy 
bombers; heavy bombers equipped for 
cruise missiles capable of a range in ex- 
cess of 600 kilometers; heavy bombers 
equipped only for ASBMs; ASBMs; and 
ASBMs equipped with MIRVs. 


To Paragraph 2 of Article II of the 
Protocol 


Agreed Statement. Warheads of a cruise 
missile are independently targetable if 
maneuvering or targeting of the warheads 
to separate aim points along ballistic tra- 
jectories or any other flight paths, which 
are unrelated to each other, is accom- 
plished during a flight of a cruise missile. 


To Paragraph 3 of Article II of the 
Protocol 


First Agreed Statement. If a cruise mis- 
sile is capable of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers, all cruise missiles of that type 
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shall be considered to be cruise missiles 
capable of a range in excess of 600 kilo- 
meters. 


First Common Understanding. If a cruise 
missile has been flight-tested to a range in 
excess of 600 kilometers, it shall be con- 
sidered to be a cruise missile capable of a 
range in excess of 600 kilometers. 


Second Common Understanding. Cruise 
missiles not capable of a range in excess 
of 600 kilometers shall not be considered 
to be of a type capable of a range in excess 
of 600 kilometers if they are distinguish- 
able on the basis of externally observable 
design features from cruise missiles of 
types capable of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers. 


Second Agreed Statement. The range of 
which a cruise missile is capable is the 
maximum distance which can be covered 
by the missile in its standard design mode 
flying until fuel exhaustion, determined by 
projecting its flight path onto the Earth’s 
sphere from the point of launch to the 
point of impact. 


Third Agreed Statement. If an un- 
manned, self-propelled, guided vehicle 
which sustains flight through the use of 
aerodynamic lift over most of its flight 
path has been flight-tested or deployed 
for weapon delivery, all vehicles of that 
type shall be considered to be weapon- 
delivery vehicles. 

Third Common Understanding. Un- 
manned, self-propelled, guided vehicles 
which sustain flight through the use of 
aerodynamic lift over most of their flight 
path and are not weapon-delivery ve- 
hicles, that is, unarmed, pilotless, guided 
vehicles, shall not be considered to be 
cruise missiles if such vehicles are distin- 
guishable from cruise missiles on the basis 
of externally observable design features. 


Fourth Common Understanding. Neither 
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Party shall convert unarmed, pilotless, 
guided vehicles into cruise missiles capa- 
ble of a range in excess of 600 kilometers, 
nor shall either Party convert cruise mis- 
siles capable of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers into unarmed, pilotless, guided 
vehicles. 


Fifth Common Understanding. Neither 
Party has plans during the term of the 
Protocol to flight-test from or deploy on 
sea-based or land-based launchers un- 
armed, pilotless, guided vehicles which 
are capable of a range in excess of 600 
kilometers. In the future, should a Party 
have such plans, that Party will provide 
notification thereof to the other Party 
well in advance of such flight-testing or 
deployment. This Common Understand- 
ing does not apply to target drones. 

Done at Vienna, on June 18, 1979, in 
two copies, each in the English and Rus- 
sian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 


For the United States of America 


Jimmy CartTeER 
President of the United States 
of America 


For the Union of 
Republics 


Soviet Socialist 


L. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the CPSU, 
Chairman of the Presidium of 


the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA AND THE UNION OF Soviet SOcIAL- 
ist REPUBLICS REGARDING THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF A Data BASE ON THE 
NuMBERS OF STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE 
ARMS 


For the purposes of the Treaty Between 
the United States of America and the 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms, 
the Parties have considered data on num- 
bers of strategic offensive arms and agree 
that as of November 1, 1978 there existed 
the following numbers of strategic offen- 
sive arms subject to the limitations pro- 
vided for in the Treaty which is being 
signed today. 


U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 
Launchers of ICBMs 1, 054 1, 398 
Fixed launchers of ICBMs 1, 054 1, 398 
Launchers of ICBMs 
equipped with MIRVs 550 576 
Launchers of SLBMs 656 950 
Launchers of SLBMs 
equipped with MIRVs 496 128 
Heavy bombers. 574 156 


Heavy bombers equipped 

for cruise missiles 

capable of a range in 

excess of 600 kilometers 0 0 
Heavy bombers equipped 


only for ASBMs 0 0 
ASBMs 0 0 
ASBMs equipped with 

MIRVs 0 0 


At the time of entry into force of the 
Treaty the Parties will update the above 
agreed data in the categories listed in this 
Memorandum. 

Done at Vienna on June 18, 1979, in 
two copies, each in the English and Rus- 
sian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 


For the United States of America 
Ratpu Earte II 
Chief of the United States 


Delegation to the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 
V. Karpov 
Chief of the USSR Dele- 
gation to the Strategic 


Arms Limitation Talks 
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STATEMENT OF DATA ON THE NUMBERS 
OF STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE ARMS AS OF 
THE DaTE OF SIGNATURE OF THE 
TREATY 


The United States of America de- 
clares that as of June 18, 1979 it possesses 
the following numbers of strategic offen- 
sive arms subject to the limitations pro- 
vided for in the Treaty which is being 
signed today: 


Launchers of ICBMs 1, 054 
Fixed launchers of ICBMs 1, 054 
Launchers of ICBM’s equipped with 
MIRVs 550 
Launchers of SLBMs 656 
Launchers of SLBM’s equipped with 
MIRVs 496 
Heavy bombers 573 
Heavy bombers equipped for cruise 


missiles capable of a range in excess 
of 600 kilometers 


Heavy bombers equipped only for 
ASBMs 


ASBMs 
ASBMs equipped with MIRVs 


June 18, 1979 


ooo oo 


Ra.pH Ear te II 
Chief of the United States Delegation 
to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 


I certify that this is a true copy of the 
document signed by Ambassador Ralph 
Earle II entitled “Statement of Data on 
the Numbers of Strategic Offensive Arms 
as of the Date of Signature of the Treaty” 
and given to Ambassador V. Karpov on 
June 18, 1979 in Vienna, Austria. 


Tuomas GRAHAM, JR. 
General Counsel, United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 


STATEMENT OF DATA ON THE NUMBERS 
oF STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE ARMS AS OF 
THE DaTE oF SIGNATURE OF THE 
TREATY 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics declares that as of June 18, 1979 it 
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possesses the following numbers of stra- 
tegic offensive arms subject to the limita- 
tions provided for in the Treaty which is 
being signed today: 


Launchers of ICBMs 1, 398 
Fixed launchers of ICBMs 1, 398 
Launchers of ICBMs equipped with 

MIRVs 608 
Launchers of SLBMs 950 
Launchers of SLBMs equipped with 

MIRVs 144 
Heavy bombers ; 156 
Heavy bombers equipped for cruise mis- 

siles capable of a range in excess of 

600 kilometers 0 
Heavy bombers equiped only for 

ASBMs 0 
ASBMs 0 
ASBMs equipped with MIRVs 0 


June 18, 1979 
V. Karpov 
Chief of the USSR Delegation to the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 


Jomnt STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES AND 
Basic GuIDELINES FOR SUBSEQUENT 
NEGOTIATIONS ON THE LIMITATION OF 
SrraTEcic ARMS 


The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Having concluded the Treaty on the 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms, 

Reffirming that the strengthening of 
strategic stability meets the interests of 
the Parties and the interests of interna- 
tional security, 

Convinced that early agreement on the 
further limitation and further reduction 
of strategic arms would serve to strength- 
en international peace and security and 
to reduce the risk of outbreak of nuclear 
war, 

Have agreed as follows: 

First. The Parties will continue to pur- 
sue negotiations, in accordance with the 
principle of equality and equal security, 
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on measures for the further limitation 
and reduction in the numbers of strategic 
arms, as well as for their further qualita- 
tive limitation. 

In furtherance of existing agreements 
between the Parties on the limitation and 
reduction of strategic arms, the Parties 
will continue, for the purposes of reduc- 
ing and averting the risk of outbreak of 
nuclear war, to seek measures to strength- 
en strategic stability by, among other 
things, limitations on strategic offensive 
arms most destabilizing to the strategic 
balance and by measures to reduce and to 
avert the risk of surprise attack. 

Second. Further limitations and reduc- 
tions of strategic arms must be subject to 
adequate verification by national tech- 
nical means, using additionally, as appro- 
priate, cooperative measures contributing 
to the effectiveness of verification by na- 
tional technical means. The Parties will 
seek to strengthen verification and to per- 
fect the operation of the Standing Con- 
sultative Commission in order to promote 
assurance of compliance with the obliga- 
tions assumed by the Parties. 

Third. The Parties shall pursue in the 
course of these negotiations, taking into 
consideration factors that determine the 
strategic situation, the following objec- 
tives: 

1) significant and substantial reduc- 
tions in the numbers of strategic of- 
fensive arms; 

2) qualitative limitations on strategic 
offensive arms, including restric- 
tions on the development, testing, 
and deployiment of new types of 
strategic offensive arms and on the 
modernization of existing strategic 
offensive arms; 

3) resolution of the issues included in 
the Protocol to the Treaty Between 
the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics on the Limitation of Stra- 
tegic Offensive Arms in the context 
of the negotiations relating to the 
implementation of the principles 
and objectives set out herein. 
Fourth. The Parties will consider other 
steps to ensure and enhance strategic sta- 
bility, to ensure the equality and equal se- 
curity of the Parties, and to implement 
the above principles and objectives. Each 
Party will be free to raise any issue rela- 
tive to the further limitation of strategic 
arms. The Parties will also consider fur- 
ther joint measures, as appropriate, to 
strengthen international peace and secu- 
rity and to reduce the risk of outbreak of 
nuclear war. 


Vienna, June 18, 1979 
For the United States of America 


Jummy CarTER 
President of the United States 
of America 


For the Union of Soviet 
Republics 


Socialist 


L. BREZHNEV 

General Secretary of the CPSU, 
Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


Soviet BacKFIRE STATEMENT 


On June 16, 1979, President Brezhnev 
handed President Carter the following 
written statement: 

“The Soviet side informs the U.S. side 
that the Soviet “Tu-22M’ airplane, called 
‘Backfire’ in the U.S.A., is a medium- 
range bomber and that it does not intend 
to give this airplane the capability of op- 
erating at intercontinental distances. In 
this connection, the Soviet side states that 
it will not increase the radius of action 
of this airplane in such a way as to enable 
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it to strike targets on the territory of the 
U.S.A. Nor does it intend to give it such 
a capability in any other manner, includ- 
ing by in-flight refueling. At the same 
time, the Soviet side states that it will not 
increase the production rate of this air- 
plane as compared to the present rate.” 

President Brezhnev confirmed that the 
Soviet Backfire production rate would 
not exceed 30 per year. 

President Carter stated that the United 
States enters into the SALT II agreement 
on the basis of the commitments con- 
tained in the Soviet statement and that 
it considers the carrying out of these com- 
mitments to be essential to the obligations 
assumed under the Treaty. 


Vienna Summit Meeting 


Remarks of President Brezhnev and President 
Carter on Signing the Treaty on the 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

June 18, 1979 


PRESIDENT BREZHNEV. President Carter 
and I have just affixed our signatures to 
the Treaty on the Limitation of Strategic 
Offensive Arms and related documents. 
This has been an event long awaited by 
the Soviet and American peoples, by the 
peoples of other countries, by all those 
who desire a durable peace and realize the 
danger of a further buildup of nuclear 
arsenals. 

In signing this treaty, we are helping to 
defend the most sacred right of every in- 
dividual—the right to live. Many repre- 
sentatives of our two countries have 
worked long and hard to draft the treaty. 
I think it will be fair to specially mention 
the contributions made by Secretary 
Vance and Minister Gromyko, Secretary 
Brown and Minister Ustinov. President 
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Carter and I have also had to do a good 
deal of work. 

To act in such a way as to prevent an 
outbreak of nuclear war is an obligation 
that the Soviet Union and the United 
States have jointly assumed. The treaty 
that has been signed today reaffirms our 
desire to fulfill that obligation. In terms of 
both quantitative and qualitative limita- 
tions of strategic arms, it goes far beyond 
the SALT I agreement. 

The entry into force of this treaty opens 
up the possibility to begin elaborating sub- 
sequent measures to not only limit but also 
reduce strategic arms. By concluding the 
SALT II treaty, we are making a major 
step forward along the road of an overall 
improvement of Soviet-American rela- 
tions and, consequently, of the entire in- 
ternational climate. 

For the Soviet Union, this is a logical 
continuation of the peaceful foreign policy 
line defined by our Party Congresses, a 
line that we intend to go on following. 

The signing of the treaty has appropri- 
ately crowned the Soviet-American sum- 
mit meeting here in Vienna. On this 
auspicious occasion, we cxpress our sin- 
cere gratitude to the President, the Chan- 
cellor and the Government of the Aus- 
trian Republic, and to the people of 
Austria for the warm hospitality and cor- 
diality extended to us. 

PRESIDENT Carter. Mr. President, fel- 
low citizens of the world: 

Unfortunately, in the past the most 
powerful currents of history have often 
been the ones which swept nations to war. 
Yet as we look back on the causes of so 
many wars, we can see times when a more 
watchful course, even a small careful shift, 
might have guided nations that much bet- 
ter, that much further in the ways of 
peace. That is the purpose of what we 
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have done here today in Vienna in signing 
this treaty. 

Today, the threat of nuclear holocaust 
still hangs over us, as it has for more than 
30 years. Our two nations are now armed 
with thousands of nuclear weapons, each 
capable of causing devastation beyond 
measure and beyond imagination. Several 
other nations now have nuclear arms, and 
even more have the ability to develop the 
same destructive weapons. Weapons tech- 
nology has continued to advance and so 
have the dangers and the obvious need to 
control and to regulate this arms 
competition. 

The strategic arms limitation talks, 
which have gone on for nearly 10 years 
without interruption, represent the real- 
ization that a nuclear arms competition 
without shared rules and without veri- 
fiable limits and without a continuing 
dialog would be an invitation to disaster. 
Such an unrestrained competition would 
tempt fate in the future and would insult 
our intelligence and threaten the very ex- 
istence of humanity. 

This prospect is a challenge to our 
courage and to our creativity. If we can- 
not control the power to destroy, we can 
neither guide our own fate nor preserve 
our own future. 

Like SALT I, the Anti-Balilstic Missile 
Treaty and the Limited Test Ban before 
it, this SALT II treaty is based on the real 
security needs of our two nations. It will 
not end the continuing need for military 
strength and for readiness on both sides. 

But SALT II does place important, 
new limits on both the number and the 
quality of nuclear arms. And it has al- 
lowed us to continue on course toward a 
safer world with even more substantial 
limitations and reductions in SALT III. 
We cannot interrupt nor endanger this 
process. 
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I, as President, am entrusted with the 
security of the United States of America. 
I would never take any action that would 
jeopardize that sacred trust. President 
Brezhnev, you and I both have children 
and grandchildren, and we want them to 
live and to live in peace. We have both 
worked hard to give our own and our 
own nations’ children that security. 

We realize that no one treaty, no one 
meeting can guarantee the future safety 
of our nations. In the end, peace can be 
won only if we have pursued it and 
struggled tenaciously to keep the peace 
all along. Yet, this fight for peace has 
often seemed the most difficult victory 
to win. 

Here today, as we set very careful limits 
on our power, we draw boundaries 
around our fears of one another. As we 
begin to control our fears, we can better 
ensure our future. 

We can now continue to explore the 
planets. We can discover the essence of 
matter. We can find the power to preserve 
ourselves and to preserve our Earth. 

Each of us has only one nation. We both 
share the same world. Not one nation on 
this Earth, not one people, not one single 
human being is harmed or threatened or 
deprived by this victory in the battle for 
peace. Indeed, a victory is here today for 
all. 

In our lifetime, we have learned to 
make war by unlocking the atom—the 
power of creation itself. To make peace, 
we must limit our use of that power by 
sharing our courage, our wisdom, and our 
faith. These fundamental strengths of 
humankind have brought us to this very 
table today. 

In setting our hands to this treaty, we 
set our nations on a safer course. We’ve 
labored long to make SALT II a safe and 
useful chart toward the future. Let us 
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pledge now, all together, to use this treaty 
as we continue our passage to peace. 
NOTE: The exchange began at 1:02 p.m. in 
the Redoutensale at the Hofburg, the imperial 
palace. President Brezhnev spoke in Russian, 
and his remarks were translated by an inter- 
preter. 

Earlier in the day, President Carter and 
President Brezhnev met privately at the US. 
Embassy. They then went to the Soviet Em- 
bassy for a meeting with their delegations. 

Following the signing ceremony, President 
Carter went to the Vienna Airport for de- 
parture ceremonies. 


Vienna Summit Meeting 


Joint U.S-U.S.S.R. Communique. 
June 18, 1979 


By mutual agreement, President of the 
United States of America Jimmy Carter 
and General Secretary of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee and President of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Leonid I. Brezhnev held meetings in 
Vienna, Austria, from June 15 to June 18, 
1979. President Carter and President 
Brezhnev conducted their discussions with 
the participation of: 

On the American side, Cyrus Vance, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America; Harold Brown, Secretary of De- 
fense of the United States of America; 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 
and General David Jones, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

On the Soviet side, A. A. Gromyko, 
Member of the Politburo of the CPSU 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs; D. F. 
Ustinov, Member of the Politburo of the 
CPSU and Minister of Defense; K. U. 
Chernenko, Member of the Politburo of 
the CPSU and Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU; and Marshal 
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N. V. Ogarkov, First Deputy Minister of 
Defense of the USSR and Chief of the 
General Staff of the Armed Forces of 
the USSR. 

Also participating in the talks were: 

On the American side, George Seigni- 
ous, Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency; Hamilton Jordan, 
Assistant to the President; Jody Powell, 
Assistant to the President; Malcolm 
Toon, Ambassador of the United States 
of America to the USSR; and Ralph 
Earle, Chief of the US Delegation at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 

On the Soviet side, A. M. Aleksandrov, 
Assistant to the General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU; L. M. 
Zamyatin, Section Chief of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU; G. M. Korni- 
yenko, First Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR; A. F. Dobrynin, 
Ambassador of the USSR to the United 
States of America; V. G. Komplektov, 
Member of the Collegium of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR; and 
V. P. Karpov, Chief of the USSR Dele- 
gation at the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks. 

President Carter and President Brezh- 
nev signed the Treaty on the Limitation 
of Strategic Offensive Arms. Basic issues 
of US-Soviet relations and pressing inter- 
national problems were also discussed. 
The exchange of views was characterized 
by the desire to expand mutual under- 
standing and to find mutually acceptable 
solutions to problems of interest to both 
sides. In their discussions they devoted 
special attention to reducing the risk of 
war through further limits on strategic 
arms and through other endeavors in 
arms limitation and disarmament. 

The two sides expressed their appre- 
ciation to the Government of Austria for 
its hospitality and for providing all neces- 
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sary facilities for the success of the meet- 
ings. 

I. GENERAL ASPECTS OF US-SOVIET 

RELATIONS 

There is agreement between the sides 
that the state of relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is of 
great importance for the fundamental in- 
terests of the peoples of both countries 
and that it significantly affects the devel- 
opment of the international situation as a 
whole. Recognizing the great responsibil- 
ity connected with this, the sides have ex- 
pressed their firm intent to continue 
working toward the establishment of a 
more stable and constructive foundation 
for US-Soviet relations. To this end, the 
two sides acknowledged the necessity of 
expanding areas of cooperation between 
them. 

Such cooperation should be based on 
the principles of complete equality, equal 
security, respect for sovereignty and non- 
intervention in each other’s internal af- 
fairs, and should facilitate the relaxation 
of international tension and the peaceful 
conduct of mutually beneficial relations 
between states, and thereby enhance in- 
ternational stability and world peace. 

The sides reaffirmed their conviction 
that full implementation of each of the 
provisions of the “Basic Principles of Re- 
lations between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics” as well as other treaties and 
agreements concluded between them 
would contribute to a more stable rela- 
tionship between the two countries. 

The two sides stressed the importance 
of peaceful resolution of disputes, respect 
for the sovereignty and territorial integ- 
rity of states, and of efforts so that con- 
flicts or situations would not arise which 
could serve to increase international ten- 
sions. They recognize the right of the peo- 
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ples of all states to determine their future 
without outside interference. 

Recognizing that an armed world con- 
flict can and must be avoided, the sides 
believe that at the present time there is 
no more important and urgent task for 
mankind than ending the arms race and 
preventing war. They expressed their in- 
tention to make every effort to attain that 
goal. To that end, they also recognized 
the value of consultation between them- 
selves and with other governments, at the 
United Nations and elsewhere, in order to 
prevent and eliminate conflict in various 
regions of the world. 

The sides note with satisfaction the 
growing practice of contacts between 
government officials of the USA and the 
USSR in the course of which key ques- 
tions of US-Soviet relations and pressing 
international issues are discussed. The 
process of developing useful ties between 
the US Congress and the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR and of exchanges between 
non-governmental organizations is con- 
tinuing. 

The talks again confirmed the specific 
significance of personal meetings between 
the leaders of the USA and the USSR in 
resolving the basic questions in the rela- 
tions between the two states. In principle, 
it has been agreed that such meetings will 
be held in the future on a regular basis, 
with the understanding that the specific 
timing will be determined by mutual 
agreement. 

Agreement has also been reached on 
broadening the practice of consultations 
and exchanges of opinion between repre- 
sentatives of the sides on other levels. 


Il. LIMITATIONS OF NUCLEAR AND 
CONVENTIONAL ARMS 
The two sides reaffirmed their deep 
conviction that special importance should 
be attached to the problems of the preven- 
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tion of nuclear war and to curbing the 
competition in strategic arms. Both sides 
recognized that nuclear war would be a 
disaster for all mankind. Each stated that 
it is not striving and will not strive for 
military superiority, since that can only 
result in dangerous instability, generating 
higher levels of armaments with no bene- 
fit to the security of either side. 

Recognizing that the USA and the 
USSR have a special responsibility to re- 
duce the risk of nuclear war and contrib- 
ute to world peace, President Carter and 
President Brezhnev committed themselves 
to take major steps to limit nuclear weap- 
ons with the objective of ultimately elimi- 
nating them, and to complete successfully 
other arms limitation and disarmament 
negotiations. 

SALT. In the course of the meeting, 
President Carter and President Brezhnev 
confirmed and signed the Treaty Between 
the USA and the USSR on the Limitation 
of Strategic Offensive Arms, the Protocol 
thereto, the Joint Statement of Principles 
and Basic Guidelines for Subsequent 
Negotiations on the Limitation of Stra- 
tegic Arms and the document entitled 
Agreed Statements and Common Under- 
standings Regarding the Treaty Between 
the USA and USSR on the Limitation of 
Strategic Offensive Arms. 

At the same time, the sides again 
stressed the great significance of the 
Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Systems and strict compliance 
with its provisions and of other agree- 
ments previously concluded between them 
in the field of strategic arms limitation 
and reducing the danger of nuclear war. 

Both sides express their deep satisfac- 
tion with the process of the negotiations 
on strategic arms limitations and the fact 
that their persistent efforts for many years 
to conclude a new treaty have been 
crowned with success. This treaty sets 
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equal ceilings on the nuclear delivery 
systems of both sides; to begin the process 
of reductions it requires the reduction of 
existing nuclear arms; to begin to limit 
the threat represented by the qualitative 
arms race it also places substantial con- 
straints on the modernization of strategic 
offensive systems and the development of 
new ones. 

The new Treaty on the Limitation of 
Strategic Offensive Arms and the Protocol 
thereto represent a mutually acceptable 
balance between the interests of the sides 
based on the principles of equality and 
equal security. These documents are a 
substantial contribution to the prevention 
of nuclear war and the deepening of 
detente, and thus serve the interests not 
only of the American and Soviet peoples, 
but the aspirations of mankind for peace. 

The two sides reaffirmed their com- 
mitment strictly to observe every provi- 
sion in the treaty. 

President Carter and President Brezh- 
nev discussed questions relating to the 
SALT III negotiations and in this con- 
nection expressed the firm intention of 
the sides to act in accordance with the 
Joint Statement of Principles and Basic 
Guidelines for Subsequent Negotiations 
on the Limitation of Strategic Arms. 

Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. It was 
noted that there has been definite progress 
at the negotiations, in which the UK is 
also participating, on an international 
treaty comprehensively banning test ex- 
plosions of nuclear weapons in any en- 
vironment and an associated protocol. 
They confirmed the intention of the USA 
and the USSR to work, together with 
the UK, to complete preparation of this 
treaty as soon as possible. 

Non-proliferation. The two sides re- 
affirmed the importance they attach to 
nuclear non-proliferation. They consist- 
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ently advocate the further strengthening 
of the regime of non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and confirm: their re- 
solve to continue to comply strictly with 
the obligations they have assumed under 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons. They stressed the im- 
portance of applying comprehensive in- 
ternational safeguards under the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency and 
pledged to continue their efforts to 
strengthen these safeguards. 

They noted the profound threat posed 
to world security by the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, and agreed that the 
states already possessing nuclear weapons 
bear a special responsibility to demon- 
strate restraint. To this end, they affirmed 
their joint conviction that further efforts 
are needed, including on a regional basis, 
and expressed the hope that the conclu- 
sion of the SALT II Treaty will make 
an important contribution toward non- 
proliferation objectives. 

Both sides further committed them- 
selves to close cooperation, along with 
other countries, to insure a successful con- 
clusion to the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
Review Conference in 1980, and called 
upon all states which have not already 
done so to sign and ratify the Non-Proli- 
feration Treaty. 

Vienna N.gotiations. President Carter 
and President Brezhnev emphasized the 
great importance the sides attached to the 
negotiations on the mutual reduction of 
forces and armaments and _ associated 
measures in Central Europe in which they 
are participating with other states. A re- 
duction of the military forces of both sides 
and the implementation of associated 
measures in Central Europe would be a 
major contribution to stability and 
security. 

ASAT. It was also agreed to continue 
actively searching for mutually acceptable 
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agreement in the ongoing negotiations on 
anti-satellite systems. 

Conventional Arms Transfers. The two 
sides agreed that their respective repre- 
sentatives will meet promptly to discuss 
questions related to the next round of 
negotiations on limiting conventional 
arms transfers. 

Chemical Weapons. The two sides re- 
affirmed the importance of a general, 
complete and verifiable prohibition of 
chemical weapons and agreed to intensify 
their efforts to prepare an agreed joint 
proposal for presentation to the Commit- 
tee on Disarmament. 

Radiological Weapons. President Car- 
ter and President Brezhnev were pleased 
to be able to confirm that bilateral agree- 
ment on major elements of a treaty ban- 
ning the development, production, stock- 
piling and use of radiological weapons 
has been reached. An agreed joint pro- 
posal will be presented to the Committee 
on Disarmament this year. 

Indian Ocean. The two sides agreed 
that their respective representatives will 
meet promptly to discuss the resumption 
of the talks on questions concerning arms 
limitation measures in the Indian Ocean. 

Other Questions of Arms Limitations 
and General Disarmament. In discussing 
other questions connected with solving the 
problems of limiting the arms race and of 
disarmament, the sides expressed their 
support for the Final Document adopted 
at the Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly on Disarmament. The sides 
noted their support for a second special 
session of the UN General Assembly de- 
voted to disarmament and for that session 
to be followed by the convocation of a 
World Disarmament Conference with 
universal participation, adequately pre- 
pared and at an appropriate time. 

The USA and the USSR will continue 
to cooperate between themselves and with 
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other member states of the Committee on 
Disarmament with its enlarged member- 
ship for the purpose of working out effec- 
tive steps in the field of disarmament in 
that forum. 

In summing up the exchange of views 
on the state of negotiations being con- 
ducted between the USA and the USSR, 
or with their participation, on a number 
of questions connected with arms limita- 
tion and disarmament, the sides agreed 
to give new impetus to the joint efforts to 
achieve practical results at these nego- 
tiations. 


Ill. INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 

There was a broad exchange of views 
on major international issues. The sides 
expressed their support for the process of 
international detente which in their view 
should become increasingly specific in na- 
ture and spread to all areas of the globe, 
thus helping to promote increased inter- 
national stability. 

President Carter and President Brezh- 
nev devoted particular attention to situa- 
tions of tension which complicate the in- 
ternational situation and interfere with 
positive developments in other areas. The 
two sides believe that all states must con- 
duct themselves with particular responsi- 
bility and restraint in order to contribute 
to the elimination of present situations of 
tension and to prevent new ones from 
arising. 

The two sides noted the importance of 
increasing international cooperation on 
such global issues as the promotion of 
worldwide economic development, the 
protection of the environment, and the 
peaceful use of space and the world ocean 
for the benefit of all mankind. They ex- 
pressed their support for the efforts of the 
developing countries to deal with the 
problems they face. 
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Noting the important role of the UN as 
an instrument for maintaining peace, se- 
curity and the development of interna- 
tional cooperation, the USA and the 
USSR confirm their intention to promote 
the improvement of the effectiveness of 
this organization on the basis of the UN 
Charter. 

The sides noted with satisfaction the 
positive developments which have taken 
place in recent years with respect to the 
situation on the European continent. 
They underscored the significance of the 
Final Act of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. The two 
sides agreed that continuation of the 
CSCE process is important to promote 
security and cooperation in Europe. They 
called attention to the need for full im- 
plementation of all the provisions of the 
Helsinki Final Act. The USA and the 
USSR will work to facilitate a construc- 
tive meeting of the representatives of the 
participating states of the All-European 
Conference, which is scheduled to take 
place in 1980 in Madrid. 

Each side reaffirmed its interest in a 
just, comprehensive and lasting peace in 
the Middle East and set forth its position 
on ways and means of resolving the Mid- 
dle East problem. 

There was an exchange of views con- 
. cerning developments in Africa. They 
noted some normalization of the situation 
in certain areas of that continent, and the 
efforts of the independent states of Africa 
toward cooperation, economic develop- 
ment and peaceful relations and the posi- 
tive role in this respect of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity. They also indicated 
their respective views regarding the situa- 
tion in Southern Africa. 

The sides recognized the importance to 
world peace of peace and stability in Asia. 
They agreed that the independence, sov- 
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ereignty and territorial integrity of all 
nations in the area must be fully re- 
spected. They also indicated their respec- 
tive views regarding the situation in 
Southeast Asia. 


IV. COOPERATION IN BILATERAL MATTERS 


The importance of cooperation between 
the USA and the USSR on the basis of 
mutual benefit, in accordance with the 
agreements which exist between the two 
countries, was emphasized. The sides took 
note of positive developments in the wide 
range of cultural, academic, scientific and 
technical exchange programs, which are 
continuing between the two countries. 

Proceeding on the established princi- 
ples of equality, reciprocity and mutual 
benefit as the basis for the conduct of such 
programs, the sides reaffirmed their com- 
mitment to continue and intensify coop- 
eration in these areas. 


The two sides confirmed that economic 
and commercial relations represent an im- 
portant element in the development of 
improved bilateral ties. Both sides stated 
their position in favor of strengthening 
these relations, and recognized the neces- 
sity of working toward the elimination of 
obstacles to mutually beneficial trade and 
financial relations. The two sides ex- 
pressed their determination to encourage 
the relevant organizations and enterprises 
in their respective countries to enter into 
mutually beneficial commercial agree- 
ments and contracts on a long-term basis. 


President Carter and President Brezh- 
nev expressed mutual satisfaction with 
the results of the talks which were held. 
They are convinced that the deepening of 
mutual understanding between the sides 
on several issues as a result of the meeting 
and the consistent implementation of the 
agreements which have been reached will 
facilitate the development of US-Soviet 
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relations and represents a joint contribu- 
tion of the two countries to strengthening 
detente, international security and peace. 


Jimmy Carter 
President of the United States 
of America 


L. BREZHNEV 

General Secretary of the CPSU, 
Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


June 18, 1979 


Vienna Summit Meeting 


Address Delivered Before a Joint Session of the 
Congress. June 18, 1979 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of 
the Congress of the United States of 
America, and my fellow citizens: 

The truth of the nuclear age is that 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
must live in peace, or we may not live at 
all. From the beginning of history, the 
fortunes of men and nations were made 
and unmade in unending cycles of war 
and peace. Combat was often the measure 
of human courage. Willingness to risk 
war was the mark of statecraft. My fel- 
low Americans, that pattern of war must 
now be broken forever. 

Between nations armed with thousands 
of thermonuclear weapons—each one 
capable of causing unimaginable destruc- 
tion—there can be no more cycles of both 
war and peace. There can only be peace. 

About 2 hours ago, I returned from 3 
days of intensive talks with President 
Leonid Brezhnev of the Soviet Union. I 
come here tonight to meet with you in a 
spirit of patience, of hope, and of reason 
and responsibility. 

Patience—because the way is long and 
hard, and the obstacles ahead are at least 
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as great as those that have been over- 
come in the last 30 years of diligent and 
dedicated work. 

Hope—because I’m thankful to be able 
to report to you tonight that real progress 
has been made. 

Reason and _responsibility—because 
both will be needed in full measure if the 
promise which has been awakened in 
Vienna is to be fulfilled and the way is 
to be opened for the next phase in the 
struggle for a safe and a sane Earth. 

Nothing will more strongly affect the 
outcome of that struggle than the rela- 
tionship between the two predominant 
military powers in the world, the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union. 

The talks in Vienna were important in 
themselves. But their truest significance 
was as a part of a process—a process that, 
as you well know, began long before I 
became President. 

This is the 10th time since the end of 
World War II when the leader of the 
United States and the leader of the Soviet 
Union have met at a summit conference. 
During these past 3 days, we’ve moved 
closer to a goal of stability and security 
in Soviet-American relationships. 

That has been the purpose of American 
policy ever since the rivalry between the 
United States and the Soviet Union be- 
came a central fact in international re- 
lations more than a generation ago at the 
end of World War II. 

With the support of the Congress of 
the United States and with the support 
of the people of this Nation, every Presi- 
dent throughout this period has sought to 
reduce the most dangerous elements of 
the Soviet-American competition. 

While the United States still had an 
absolute nuclear monopoly, President 
Truman sought to place control of the 
atomic bomb under international au- 
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thority. President Eisenhower made the 
first efforts to control nuclear testing. 
President Kennedy negotiated with the 
Soviet Union prohibition against at- 
mospheric testing of nuclear explosives. 
President Johnson broadened the area of 
negotiations for the first time to include 
atomic weapons themselves. President 
Nixon concluded the first strategic arms 
limitation agreement, SALT I. President 
Ford negotiated the Vladivostok accords. 
You can see that this is a vital and a 
continuing process. 

Later this week I will deliver to the 
United States Senate the complete and 
signed text of the second strategic arms 
limitation agreement, SALT II. 

This treaty is the product of 7 long 
years of tough, painstaking negotiation 
under the leadership of three different 
Presidents. When ratified, it will be a truly 
national achievement—an achievement of 
the Executive and of the Congress, an 
achievement of civilians and of our mili- 
tary leaders, of liberals and conservatives, 
of Democrats and Republicans. 

Of course, SALT II will not end the 
competition between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. That competition 
is based on fundamentally different visions 
of human society and human destiny. As 
long as that basic difference persists, there 
will always be some degree of tension in 
the relationship between our two coun- 
tries. The United States has no fear of this 
rivalry. But we want it to be peaceful. 

In any age, such rivalry risks degenera- 
tion into war. But our age is unique, for 
the terrible power of nuclear weapons has 
created an incentive that never existed be- 
fore for avoiding war. This tendency tran- 
scends even the very deep differences of 
politics and philosophy. In the age of the 
hydrogen bomb, there is no longer any 
meaningful distinction between global 
war and global suicide. 
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Our shared understanding of these 
realities has given the world an interval 
of peace—a kind of a strange peace— 
marked by tension, marked by danger, 
marked even sometimes by regional con- 
flict, but a kind of peace nonetheless. In 
the 27 years before Hiroshima, the lead- 
ing powers of the world were twice en- 
gulfed in total war. In the 34 years since 
Hiroshima, humanity has by no means 
been free of armed conflict. Yet, at least 
we have avoided a world war. 

Yet this kind of twilight peace carries 
the ever-present danger of a catastrophic 
nuclear war, a war that in horror and de- 
struction and massive death would dwarf 
all the combined wars of man’s long and 
bloody history. 

We must prevent such a war. We ab- 
solutely must prevent such a war. 

To keep the peace, to prevent the war, 
we must have strong military forces, we 
must have strong alliances, we must have 
a strong national resolve—so strong that 
no potential adversary would dare be 
tempted to attack our country. We have 
that strength. And the strength of the 
United States is not diminishing; the 
strength of our great country is growing, 
and I thank God for it. 

Yet, for these same reasons—in order 
to keep the peace—we must prevent an 
uncontrolled and pointless nuclear arms 
race that would damage the security of 
all countries, including our own, by ex- 
posing the world to an ever greater risk 
of war through instability and through 
tension and through uncertainty about 
the future. That’s why the new strategic 
arms limitation treaty is so important. 

SALT II will uadoubtedly become the 
most exhaustively discussed and debated 
treaty of our time, perhaps of all times. 
The Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, the members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Director of the Arms Control 
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and Disarmament Agency, and many 
others who hammered out this treaty will 
testify for it before the Senate, in detail 
and in public. As President of’our coun- 
try, I will explain it throughout our Na- 
tion to every American who will listen. 
This treaty will withstand the most severe 
scrutiny because it is so clearly in the 
interest of American security and of world 
peace. 

SALT II is the most detailed, far- 
reaching, comprehensive treaty in the his- 
tory of arms control. Its provisions are 
interwoven by the give-and-take of the 
long negotiating process. Neither side 
obtained everything it sought. But the 
package that did emerge is a carefully 
balanced whole, and it will make the 
world a safer place for both sides. 

The restrictions on strategic nuclear 
weapons are complex, because these 
weapons represent the highest develop- 
ment of the complicated technical skills 
of two great nations. But the basic reali- 
ties underlying this treaty and the thrust 
of the treaty itself are not so complex. 
When all is said and done, SALT II is a 
matter of common sense. 

The SALT II treaty reduces the dan- 
ger of nuclear war. For the first time, it 
places equal ceilings on the strategic arse- 
nals of both sides, ending a previous 
numerical imbalance in favor of the 
Soviet Union. 

SALT II preserves our options to build 
the forces we need to maintain that stra- 
tegic balance. The treaty enhances our 
own ability to monitor what the Soviet 
Union is doing. And it leads directly to 
the next step in more effectively con- 
trolling nuclear weapons. 

Again, SALT II does not end the arms 
competition. But it does make that com- 
petition safer and more predictable, with 
clear rules and verifiable limits, where 
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otherwise there would be no rules and 
there would be no limits. 

It’s in our interest because it slows 
down—it even reverses—the momentum 
of the Soviet arms buildup that has been 
of such great concern to all of us. Under 
this new treaty, the Soviet Union will be 
held to a third fewer strategic missile 
launchers and bombers by 1985 than they 
would have simply by continuing to build 
at their present rate. 

With SALT II, the numbers of war- 
heads on missiles, their throw weight, and 
the qualitative development of new mis- 
siles will all be limited. The Soviet Union 
will have to destroy or dismantle some 
250 strategic missile systems—systems 
such as nuclear submarines armed with 
relatively new missiles, built in the early 
1970’s, and aircraft will have to be de- 
stroyed by the Soviet Union carrying their 
largest multimegaton bomb. Once dis- 
mantled, under the provisions of SALT 
II, these systems cannot be replaced. 

By contrast, no operational United 
States forces will have to be reduced. 

For one Soviet missile alone—the SS— 
18—the SALT II limits will mean that 
some 6,000 fewer Soviet nuclear war- 
heads can be built and aimed at our 
country. SALT II limits severely for the 
first time the number of warheads that 
can be mounted on these very large mis- 
siles of the Soviet Union, cutting down 
their actual potential by 6,000. 

With or without SALT II, we must 
modernize and strengthen our own stra- 
tegic forces—and we are doing so—but 
SALT II will make this task easier, surer, 
and less expensive. 

The agreement constrains none of the 
reasonable programs we’ve planned to 
improve our own defenses. Moreover, it 
helps us to respond more effectively to 
our most pressing strategic problem—the 
prospective vulnerability in the 1980’s of 
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our land-based silo missiles. The MX 
missile, which has been so highly publi- 
cized, is permitted under SALT II. Yet 
its verifiable mobile development system 
will enhance stability as it deprives an 
attacker of the confidence that a success- 
ful first strike could be launched against 
the United States ICBM’s, or interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. 

Without the SALT II limits, the So- 
viet Union could build so many war- 
heads that any land-based system, fixed or 
mobile, could be jeopardized. 

With SALT II, we can concentrate 
more effort on preserving the balance in 
our own conventional and NATO forces. 
Without the SALT II treaty, we would 
be forced to spend extra billions and bil- 
lions of dollars each year in a dangerous, 
destabilizing, unnecessary nuclear arms 
race. 

As I have said many times, SALT IT is 
not based on trust. Compliance will be 
assured by our own Nation’s means of 
verification, including extremely sophisti- 
cated satellites, powerful electronic sys- 
tems, and a vast intelligence network. 
Were the Soviet Union to take enormous 
risk of trying to violate this treaty in any 
way that might affect the strategic bal- 
ance, there is no doubt that we would dis- 
cover it in time to respond fully and 
effectively. 

It’s the SALT II agreement itself 
which forbids concealment measures— 
many of them for the first time—forbids 
interference with our monitoring, and 
forbids the encryption or the encoding of 
crucial missile-test information. A viola- 
tion of this part of the agreement—which 
we would quickly detect—would be just 
as serious as a violation of the limits on 
strategic weapons themselves. 

Consider these prospects for a moment. 
Suppose the Soviet leaders build a thou- 
sand additional missiles, above and be- 
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yond the ones they have now, many new 
advanced and of a formidable design. 
This can happen only if the. SALT II 
treaty is defeated. 

Suppose the Soviet leaders wanted to 
double the number of warheads on all 
their existing missiles; suppose they 
wanted to triple the annual production 
rate of the Backfire bomber and greatly 
improve its characteristics in range and 
payload. These kinds of things can hap- 
pen only if the SALT II treaty is 
defeated. 

Suppose the Soviet Union leaders en- 
crypt all data on their missile tests; sup- 
pose they conceal their nuclear launcher 
deployment rate and hide all their exist- 
ing missile systems. Those things can 
happen only if the SALT II treaty is 
defeated. 

SALT II is very important. But it’s 
more than a single arms control agree- 
ment; it’s part of a long, historical proc- 
ess of gradually reducing the danger of 
nuclear war—a process that we in this 
room must not undermine. 

The SALT II treaty must be judged on 
its own merits. And on its own merits, it 
is a substantial gain for national security 
for us and the people whom we represent, 
and it’s a gain for international stability. 
But it would be the height of irresponsi- 
bility to ignore other possible conse- 
quences of a failure to ratify this treaty. 

These consequences would include: 
greatly increased spending for strategic 
nuclear arms which we do not need; 
greater uncertainty about the strategic 
balance between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union; vastly increased danger of nu- 
clear proliferation among other nations 
of the world who do not presently have 
nuclear explosives ; increased political ten- 
sion between the East and the West, with 
greater likelihood that other inevitable 
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problems would escalate into serious super 
power confrontations. 

Rejection would also be a damaging 
blow to the Western alliance.°All of our 
European and other allies, including es- 
pecially those who are most directly and 
courageously facing Soviet power, all of 
them strongly support SALT II. If the 
Senate were to reject the treaty, America’s 
leadership of this alliance would be com- 
promised, and the alliance itself would be 
severely shaken. 

In short, SALT II is not a favor we are 
doing for the Soviet Union. It’s a deliber- 
ate, calculated move that we are making 
as a matter of self-interest for the United 
States—a move that happens to serve the 
goals of both security and survival, that 
strengthens both the military position of 
our own country and the cause of world 
peace. 

And, of course, SALT II is the absol- 
utely indispensable precondition for mov- 
ing on to much deeper and more sig- 
nificant cuts under SALT III. 

Although we will not begin negotiations 
on SALT III until SALT II goes into 
effect, I discussed other nuclear control 
issues with President Brezhnev, such as 
much deeper mutual reductions in nu- 
clear weapon inventories, stricter limit on 
the production of nuclear warheads and 
launchers, enhanced survivability and sta- 
bility of missile systems that are author- 
ized under existing SALT agreement, 
prenotification about missile tests and 
mass use or exercises of strategic bombers, 
and limits and controls on types of mis- 
siles which are not presently coverd under 
any SALT agreement. 

Though SALT is the most important 
single part of the complex relationship 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, it is only a part. The U.S.-Soviet 
relationship covers a broad range of issues, 
some of which bear directly on our joint 
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responsibility to reduce the possibility of 
war. President Brezhnev and I discussed 
these issues in Vienna this morning in a 
long private session with only the inter- 
preters present. 

I undertook all these discussions with a 
firm confidence in the strength of Amer- 
ica. Militarily, our power is second to 
none. I’m determined that it will remain 
so. We will continue to have military 
power to deter any possible aggression, 
to maintain security of our country, and 
to permit the continuing search for peace 
and for the control of arms from a posi- 
tion of strength. We must have that 
strength so that we will never be afraid to 
negotiate for peace. 

Economically, despite serious problems 
of energy and inflation, we are by far the 
most productive nation on Earth. Along 
with our allies, our economic strength is 
three times greater than that of the Soviet 
Union and all its allies. 

Diplomatically, we’ve strengthened our 
friendships with Western Europe and 
Japan, with China and India, with Is- 
rael and Egypt, and with the countries 
of the Third World. Our alliances are 
stronger because they are based not on 
force. but on common interests and often 
on common values. 

Politically, our democratic system is an 
enormous advantage, not only to each of 
us as individuals who enjoy freedom but 
to all of us together because our Nation 
is stronger. Our support of human rights, 
backed by the concrete example of the 
American society, has aligned us with 
peoples all over the world who yearn for 
freedom. 

These strengths are such that we need 
fear no other country. This confidence in 
our Nation helped me in Vienna as we 
discussed specific areas of potential, either 
direct or indirect, confrontation around 
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the world, including places like southern 
Africa or the Middle East. 

For instance, I made it clear to Presi- 
dent Brezhnev that Cuban military ac- 
tivities in Africa, sponsored by or sup- 
ported by the Soviet Union, and also the 
growing Cuban involvement in the prob- 
lems of Central America and the Carib- 
bean can only have a negative impact on 
U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Our strength, our resolve, our determi- 
nation, our willingness to protect our own 
interests, our willingness to discuss these 
problems with others are the best means 
by which we can resolve these differences 
and alleviate these tests successfully for 
our people. 

Despite disagreements, our exchange in 
Vienna was useful, because it enabled us 
to clarify our positions directly to each 
other, face-to-face, and, thus, to reduce 
the chances of future miscalculations on 
both sides. 

And, finally, I would like to say to you 
that President Brezhnev and I developed 
a better sense of each other as leaders and 
as men. The responsibility for many deci- 
sions involving the very future of the 
world rests on me as the leader of this 
great country, and it’s vital that my judg- 
ments be based on as much firsthand 
knowledge and experience as possible. 

In these conversations, I was careful to 
leave no doubt about either my desire 
for peace or my determination to defend 
the interests of the United States and of 
our allies. I believe that together we laid 
a foundation on which we can build a 
more stable relationship between our two 
countries. 

We will seek to broaden the areas of 
cooperation, and we will compete where 
and when we must. We know how deter- 
mined the Soviet leaders are to secure 
their interests, and we are equally deter- 
mined to protect and to advance our own. 
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We look to the future—all of us Ameri- 
cans look to the future—with anticipa- 
tion and with confidence, not only be- 
cause of the vast material powers of our 
Nation but because of the power of our 
Nation’s ideas and ideals and principles. 
The ultimate future of the human race 
lies not with tyranny, but with freedom; 
not with war, but with peace. 

With that kind of vision to sustain us, 
we must now complete the work of rati- 
fying this treaty, a major step in the limi- 
tation of nuclear weapons and a major 
step toward world peace. And then we 
may turn our energies not only to further 
progress along that path but also more 
urgently to our own domestic agenda in 
the knowledge that we have strengthened 
the security of a nation which we love 
and also strengthened peace for all the 
world. 


Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:03 p.m. in 
the House Chamber of the Capitol. He was 
introduced by Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The address 
was broadcast live on radio and television. 


Multilateral Trade Negotiations 


Message to the Congress Transmitting Trade 
Agreements and Proposed Implementing 
Legislation. June 19, 1979 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am today transmitting to the Con- 
gress, pursuant to Section 102 of the 
Trade Act of 1974, the texts of the trade 
agreements negotiated in the Tokyo 
Round of the Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations and entered into in Geneva on 
April 12, 1979. 

With these agreements, I am submit- 
ting the proposed Trade Agreements Act 
of 1979, which will revise domestic law 
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as required or appropriate to implement 
the Geneva agreements, and fulfill our 
international commitment. 

These agreements offer new opportuni- 
ties for all Americans. 

—For American farmers the agree- 
ments expand world markets for Ameri- 
can farm products. 

—For American workers, the agree- 
ments offer more jobs, higher incomes, 
and more effective responses to unfair 
foreign competition. 

—For American businesses, the agree- 
ments will open major new markets over- 
seas for American products. 

—For American consumers, the agree- 
ments will make available a wider choice 
of goods at better prices. 


In short, the agreements mean a 
stronger, more prosperous, more competi- 
tive American economy. They mean 
lower inflation rates and a more favorable 
balance of trade. 


These agreements bring to a successful 
conclusion the most ambitious and com- 
prehensive effort undertaken by the inter- 
national community since World War II 
to revise the rules of international trade 
and to achieve a fairer, more open, world 
trading system. They come at a time when 
intense pressures around the world threat- 
en to disrupt the international trading 
system. 


Representatives of ninety-nine nations 
worked for five years to reduce or remove 
thousands of specific barriers to trade— 
including both tariff and nontariff bar- 
riers—and to develop new rules which 
will govern the international trading sys- 
tem in the coming decades. 

Since World War II, a period of re- 
markable trade expansion, our experi- 
ence teaches us that international trade 
brings strength and growth to economies 
throughout the world. It serves the cause 
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of peace by enriching the lives of people 
everywhere. 

By responding to the needs of today’s 
rapidly changing world economy, these 
agreements ensure that growing prosper- 
ity and growing interdependence through 
increased trade will continue to benefit 
all nations. 

World trade has expanded more than 
six-fold since completion of the Kennedy 
Round of trade negotiations in 1967, and 
now exceeds $1.3 trillion annually. 

Our nation is much more heavily de- 
pendent on trade than in the past. Today, 
one of every three acres in America pro- 
duces food or fiber for export. One of 
every seven manufacturing jobs in our 
country depends on exports. 

Economic interdependence will con- 
tinue to increase in the future—and so 
will our opportunities. 

Approval and implementation by the 
Congress of the Tokyo Round Agree- 
ments will be the first important step to- 
ward realizing those opportunities by 
building a solid foundation for continued 
strong growth of trade. The package as- 
sembled under the direction of Robert 
Strauss, my Special Trade Representa- 
tive, is an achievement which represents 
vast potential for the American economy. 

The most important achievement of 
the Tokyo Round is a series of codes of 
conduct regulating nontariff barriers to 
trade. The code agreements are described 
more fully in the attachments to this Mes- 
sage. Also attached is a statement of ad- 
ministrative action detailing executive 
branch implementation of these laws. 
These agreements will accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

—Codes on subsidies and countervail- 
ing duties and on anti-dumping will limit 
trade distortions arising from such prac- 
tices, and will give signatories to the 
agreements the right to challenge and 
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counteract such practices when they cause 
material injury or breach agreed rules. 

—An agreement on technical barriers 
to trade will require countries to use fair 
and open procedures in adopting product 
standards. 

—An agreement on government pro- 
curement will open purchases by all sig- 
natory governments to bids from foreign 
producers. 

—An agreement on customs valuation 
will encourage predictable and uniform 
practices for appraising imports for the 
purpose of assessing import duties. 

—An agreement on import licensing 
will reduce unnecessary or unduly com- 
plicated licensing requirements. 

—An agreement on civil aircraft will 
provide a basis for fairer trade in this im- 
portant U.S. export sector. 

—In the agricultural sector, specific 
product concessions from our trading 
partners and international commodity ar- 
rangements will enhance export opportu- 
nities. An agreement on a multilateral 
agriculural framework will provide a 
forum for future consultations on prob- 
lems arising in agricultural trade. 

—Tariff reductions have been carefully 
negotiated in close consultation with 
American industry and labor, and will be 
phased in over the next eight years. 

Agreements on the international trad- 
ing framework will accomplish the 
following: 

—tighten procedures for handling in- 

ternational trade disputes, 

—respond to the needs of developing 
countries in a fair and balanced 
manner, while increasing their level 
of responsible participation in the 
trading system, 

—modernize the international rules ap- 
plicable to trade measures that can 
be taken in response to balance-of- 
payments emergencies, 
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—provide a basis for examining the 
existing international rules on export 
and import restraints. 

The agreements meet the major objec- 
tives and directives of the Trade Act of 
1974. They provide new opportunities 
for U.S. exports. They help fight infla- 
tion by assuring access to lower-cost goods 
for both U.S. consumers and U.S. indus- 
tries. They strengthen our ability to meet 
unfair foreign trade practices, and assure 
that U.S. trade concessions are matched 
by reciprocal trade benefits for U.S. 
goods. 

Throughout the negotiating process, 
these talks were conducted with an un- 
precedented degree of participation and 
advice from Congress, American indus- 
tial and agricultural communities, labor, 
and consumers alike. 

Through continued cooperation and 
aggressive application and enforcement 
of the provisions of these agreements, we 
can ensure a fair and open international 
trading system, and usher in a new era of 
effective joint efforts by business, labor 
and government. 

These agreements will make it possible 
for us to demonstrate, through vigorous 
and peaceful action, that the free enter- 
prise system of the United States is the 
best economic system in the world now 
and in the future. They are also a central 
element in my program to stimulate do- 
mestic economic growth, to control infla- 
tion, and to expand our exports. 

Therefore, in the interest of strength- 
ening our economy and the international 
trading system, I urge immediate ap- 
proval and implementation of the Tokyo 
Round Agreements by the Congress. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 19, 1979. 
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Solar Energy 


Remarks Announcing Administration 


Proposals. June 20, 1979 ° 


In 1891, during the Presidency of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison [Benjamin Harri- 
son], electric lights were first installed in 
the White House, the residence of the 
leaders of our country. At that time, com- 
mercial electricity was not economically 
feasible, but President Harrison wanted to 
affirm his confidence in the technological 
capability of our country. 

This afternoon, I’ve arranged for this 
ceremony to be illuminated by solar 
power. [Laughter] And I think we’ve done 
an excellent job in utilizing that tremen- 
dous, sometimes untapped resource. 


Unfortunately, in the last few years, 
that confidence that President Harrison 
expressed in our Nation’s ability to meet 
new challenges has not always been evi- 
dent. Lately, as we have begun to see 
the first signs of inevitable shortages of 
fossil fuels, our country has been discon- 
certed, sometimes discouraged. Some few 
Americans have almost reached a state of 
panic. 

We import now about half of all the 
oil we use from overseas. And this de- 
pendence on foreign sources of oil is of 
great concern to all of us. 

America was not built on timidity or 
panic or uncertainty about the future or 
a lack of confidence in our own technology 
or our own will or ability. America was 
built with vision, with faith, and also with 
hard work. It’s time for us to recognize 
once again, with the surest degree of con- 
fidence, the great natural resources which 
God has given us and to seize the oppor- 
tunities that we have to build a more 
prosperous, self-reliant, enjoyable, con- 
fident future in which all Americans can 
share. 
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Today, in directly harnessing the power 
of the Sun, we’re taking the energy that 
God gave us, the most renewable energy 
that we will ever see, and using it to re- 
place our dwindling supplies of fossil fuels. 

There is no longer any question that 
solar energy is both feasible and also cost- 
effective. In those homes now using elec- 
tricity, a typical solar hot water heating 
system, such as the one behind me, can 
pay for itself in 7 to 10 years. As energy 
costs increase, which is an almost inevi- 
table prospect, that period for paying for 
this investment will be substantially re- 
duced. Solar energy will not pollute our 
air or water. We will not run short of it. 
No one can ever embargo the Sun or in- 
terrupt its delivery to us. But we must 
work together to turn our vision and our 
dream into a solar reality. 

Today, I am sending to the Congress 
legislative recommendations for a new 
solar strategy that will move our Nation 
toward true energy security and abundant, 
readily available energy supplies. 

This effort to analyze where we are and 
where our tremendous opportunities 
might be was originated by a meeting be- 
tween myself and congressional leaders 
known as the Solar Energy Caucus and 
by many private groups. In May of 1978, 
on Sun Day, I went out to Colorado to 
make a speech there. And beginning on 
that date, we began to put forward, from 
many sources, the recommendation sub- 
mitted to Congress this day. 


This solar strategy will not be easy to 
accomplish. It will be a tremendous, ex- 
citing challenge to the American people, 
a challenge as important as exploring our 
first frontiers or building the greatest in- 
dustrial society on Earth. By the end of 
this century, I want our Nation to derive 
20 percent of all the energy we use from 
the Sun—direct solar energy in radiation 
and also renewable forms of energy de- 
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rived more indirectly from the Sun. This 
is a bold proposal, and it’s an ambitious 
goal. But it is attainable if we have the 
will to achieve it. 

Government action alone cannot make 
this goal come true. It will require a con- 
certed effort of all of us—government 
at all levels, industry, labor, business, 
inventors, entrepreneurs, architects, 
builders, homeowners, concerned citizens, 
all working together. 

If we do not learn to eliminate waste 
and to be more productive and more effi- 
cient in the ways we use energy, then we 
will fall short of this goal. But if we use 
our technological imagination, if we can 
work together to harness the light of the 
Sun, the power of the wind, and the 
strength of rushing streams, then we will 
succeed. 

In this as in all major national pro- 
grams, of course, the Federal Government 
can be a catalyst for change. I’m pro- 
posing a coordinated governmentwide ef- 
fort, using all the tools at our disposal, 
to spend more than $1 billion in fiscal 
year 1980 to stimulate solar and other 
renewable forms of energy. I’m directing 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, our Na- 
tion’s largest utility, to become a solar 
showcase. I’m proposing major tax credits 
to speed the development and the com- 
mercialization of solar energy. 

This strong Federal commitment to 
solar energy will be sustained year after 
year after year after year. It will not be a 
temporary program. 


An important new program in the solar 
strategy is the creation of a solar bank, 
which will be funded out of the energy 
security fund, the money to be derived 
from the windfall profits tax now making 
its way through Congress. This will allow 
us to encourage the use of solar energy in 
residential and commercial buildings and 
in many other uses. 
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In the year 2000, the solar water heater 
behind me, which is being dedicated 
today, will still be here supplying cheap, 
efficient energy. A generation from now, 
this solar heater can either be a curiosity, 
a museum piece, an example of a road 
not taken, or it can be just a small part 
of one of the greatest and most exciting 
adventures ever undertaken by the Ameri- 
can people: harnessing the power of the 
Sun to enrich our lives as we move away 
from our crippling dependence on foreign 
oil. 

As President, I am determined that 
America will move toward the solar age 
with effectiveness and determination, 
with excitement, high spirits, and with 
confidence. Therefore, I dedicate, this 
afternoon, this solar heater, harnessing the 
rays of the Sun to the benefit of those who 
serve our country at the White House, 
with the faith that American technology 
will meet challenges that lie ahead and 
that we will build a more self-reliant and 
a more secure nation for the generations 
to come. 

On behalf of the people of our coun- 
try, I want to thank the Members of Con- 
gress who are assembled here this after- 
noon, the members of my own adminis- 
tration, dozens of private citizens groups 
who have long worked with dedication 
and sometimes disappointment in in- 
creasing the interest in and the dedication 
to solar power. I think all of us working 
together can assure the success of what is 
being initiated this afternoon—a national 
program supported and enjoyed by all 
Americans to make solar energy a clean, 
sure, economical, exciting part of Ameri- 
cans’ lives. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. at the 


dedication ceremony, which was held on the 
West Terrace at the White House. 
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Solar Energy 


Message to the Congress. June 20, 1979 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On Sun Day, May 3, 1978 we began a 
national mobilization in our country to- 
ward the time when our major sources of 
energy will be derived from the sun. On 
that day, I committed our Nation and 
our government to developing an aggres- 
sive policy to harness solar and renewable 
sources of energy. I ordered a major gov- 
ernment-wide review to determine how 
best to marshal the tools of the govern- 
ment to hasten the day when solar and 
renewable sources of energy become our 
primary energy resources. As a result of 
that study, we are now able to set an 
ambitious goal for the use of solar energy 
and to make a long term commitment to 
a society based largely on renewable 
sources of energy. 


In this Message I will outline the ma- 
jor elements of a national solar strategy. 
It relies not only on the Federal govern- 
ment, both Executive and Congress, but 
also on State and local governments, and 
on private industry, entrepreneurs, and 
inventors who have already given us sig- 
nificant progress in the availability of 
solar technologies. Ultimately, this strat- 
egy depends on the strength of the Ameri- 
can people’s commitment to finding and 
using substitutes for our diminishing sup- 
plies of traditional fossil fuels. 

Events of the last year—the more than 
30% increase in the price of oil we import 
and the supply shortage caused by the 
interruption of oil production in Iran— 
have made the task of developing a na- 
tional solar strategy all the more urgent, 
and all the more imperative. 


More than ever before, we can see 
clearly the dangers of continued excessive 
reliance on oil for our long-term future 
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security. Our energy problem demands 
that we act forcefully to diversify our 
energy supplies, to make maximum use 
of the resources we have, and to develop 
alternatives to conventional fuels. 

Past governmental policies to control 
the prices of oil and natural gas at levels 
below their real market value have im- 
peded development and use of solar and 
renewable resource alternatives. Both 
price controls and direct subsidies that 
the government has provided to various 
existing energy technologies have made it 
much more difficult for solar and renew- 
able resource technologies to compete. 

In April of this year I announced my 
decision to begin the process of decon- 
trolling domestic oil prices. Last Novem- 
ber, I signed into law the Natural Gas 
Policy Act which will bring the price of 
that premium fuel to its true market level 
over the next five years. Together, these 
steps will provide much-needed incen- 
tives to encourage maximum exploration 
and production of our domestic resources. 
They provide strong incentives to curb 
waste of our precious energy resources. 
Equally important, these steps will help 
solar and renewable resource technologies 
compete as the prices of oil and natural 
gas begin to reflect their real market 
value. Consumers will see more clearly 
the benefits of investing in energy systems 
for which fuel costs will not escalate each 
year. Industry can plan and invest with 
more certainty, knowing the market terms 
under which their products will compete. 

We must further strengthen America’s 
commitment to conservation. We must 
learn to use energy more efficiently and 
productively in our homes, our trans- 
portation systems and our industries. 
Sound conservation practices go hand in 
hand with a strong solar and renewable 
resource policy. For example, a well- 
designed and well-insulated home is better 
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able to make use of solar power effectively 
than one which is energy inefficient. 

We must also find better ways to burn 
and use coal—a fossil fuel which we have 
in abundance. Coal must and will be a 
key part of a successful transition away 
from oil. We must and will do more to 
utilize that resource. Solar energy and an 
increased use of coal will help in the near 
and mid-term to accelerate our transition 
away from crude oil. 

But it is clear that in the years ahead 
we must increasingly rely on those sources 
of power which are renewable. The tran- 
sition to widespread use of solar energy 
has already begun. Our task is to speed it 
along. True energy security—in both 
price and supply—can come only from 
the development of solar and renewable 
technologies. 

In addition to fundamental security, 
solar and renewable sources of energy 
provide numerous social and environ- 
mental benefits. 

Energy from the sun is clean and safe. 
It will not pollute the air we breathe or 
the water we drink. It does not run the 
risk of an accident which may threaten 
the health or life of our citizens. There 
are no toxic wastes to cause disposal 
problems. 

Increased use of solar and renewable 
sources of energy is an important hedge 
against inflation in the long run. Unlike 
the costs of depletable resources, which 
rise exponentially as reserves are con- 
sumed, the cost of power from the sun 
will go down as we develop better and 
cheaper ways of applying it to everyday 
needs. For everyone in our society—espe- 
cially our low-income or fixed-income 
families—solar energy provides an impor- 
tant way to avoid rising fuel costs. 

No foreign cartel can set the price of 
sun power; no one can embargo it. Every 
solar collector in this country, every in- 
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vestment in using wind or biomass energy, 
every advance in making electricity di- 
rectly from the sun decreases our reliance 
on uncertain sources of imported oil, bol- 
sters our international trade position, and 
enhances the security of our Nation. 

Solar energy can put hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans to work. Because 
solar applications tend to be dispersed 
and decentralized, jobs created will be 
spread fairly evenly around the Nation. 
Job potentials span the ranges of our 
employment spectrum, from relatively 
unskilled labor to advanced engineers, 
from plumbers and metal workers to 
architects and contractors, from scientists 
and inventors to factory workers, from 
the small businessman to the large indus- 
trialist. Every investment in solar and 
renewable energy systems keeps American 
dollars working for us here at home, 
creating new jobs and opportunities, 
rather than sending precious funds to a 
foreign cartel. 

Increased reliance on solar and re- 
newable technologies can also increase 
the amount of control each one of us as 
individuals and each of our local com- 
munities has over our energy supplies. 
Instead of relying on large, centralized 
energy installations, many solar and re- 
newable technologies are smaller and 
manageable by the homeowner, the 
farmer, or the individual factory or plant. 
By their very nature, renewable tech- 
nologies are less likely to engage the kind 
of tension and conflict we have seen in 
other energy areas, such as the problems 
posed by siting a very large energy facil- 
ity, or trading off between surface uses of 
land and development of the energy min- 
erals that might lie below that land. 

Finally, solar and renewable technol- 
ogies provide great international oppor- 
tunities, both in foreign trade, and in the 
ability to work with developing nations 
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to permit them to harness their own, 
indigenous resources rather than become 
dependent on fuels imported from other 
nations. b 

It is a mistake to think of solar energy 
as exotic or unconventional. Much of the 
technology for applying the sun’s power 
to everyday tasks has been in use for hun- 
dreds of years. There were windmills on 
our great plains long before there were 
high tension wires. There were factories 
in New England using waterpower long 
before the internal combustion engine 
was invented. In Florida, before World 
War II, there were more than 60,000 
homes and buildings using solar hot water 
heaters. The Native Americans who built 
the great cliff dwellings of the West 
understood and applied solar heating 
principles that we have neglected in 
recent years, but which are available for 
us to use today. 

These traditional and benign sources 
of energy fell into disuse because of a 
brief glut of cheap crude oil. These years 
are over. That inescapable fact is not a 
cause for despondency or a threat to our 
standard of living. On the contrary, it 
presents us with an opportunity to im- 
prove the quality of our lives, add dyna- 
mism to our economy and clean up our 
environment. We can meet this challenge 
by applying the time-tested technologies 
of solar power, and by developing and 
deploying new devices to harness the 
rays of the sun. 

The government-wide survey I com- 
missioned concluded that many solar 
technologies are available and economical 
today. These are here and now technol- 
ogies ready for use in our homes, schools, 
factories, and farms. Solar hot water 
heating is competitive economically today 
against electric power in virtually every 
region of the country. Application of pas- 
sive design principles that take into ac- 
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count energy efficiency and make maxi- 
mum use of the direct power of the sun 
in the intrinsic design of the structure is 
both good economics and good common 
sense. Burning of wood, some uses of bio- 
mass for electricity generation, and low 
head hydropower have repeatedly been 
shown to be cost competitive. 

Numerous other solar and renewable 
resources applications are close to eco- 
nomic competitiveness, among them solar 
space heating, solar industrial process 
heat, wind-generated electricity, many 
biomass conversion systems, and some 
photovoltaic applications. 

We have a great potential and a great 
opportunity to expand dramatically the 
contribution of solar energy between now 
and the end of this century. I am today 
establishing for our country an ambitious 
and very important goal for solar and re- 
newable sources of energy. It is a chal- 
lenge to our country and to our ingenuity. 

We should commit ourselves to a na- 
tional goal of meeting one fifth—20%— 
of our energy needs with solar and renew- 
able resources by the end of this century. 
This goal sets a high standard against 
which we can collectively measure our 
progress in reducing our dependence on 
oil imports and securing our country’s 
energy future. It will require that all of 
us examine carefully the potential solar 
and renewable technologies hold for our 
country and invest in these systems wher- 
ever we can. 

In setting this goal, we must all recog- 
nize that the Federal government cannot 
achieve it alone. Nor is the Federal budget 
the only tool that should be considered in 
determining the courses we set to reach 
this goal. The extent to which solar and 
renewable technologies become more 
competitive will depend upon the cost of 
existing sources of energy, especially oil 
and natural gas. The degree to which ex- 
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solar and renewable resource technologies 
which can be used in residential and com- 
mercial buildings, I have recently pro- 
posed two additional tax credits, to be 
funded out of the Energy Security Trust 
Fund. 

I am directing the Department of the 
Treasury to send to the Congress legisla- 
tion which will provide a 20% tax credit 
up to a, total of $2,000 for passive solar 
systems in new homes. Credits will also be 
proposed for passive solar in commercial 
buildings. Passive solar applications are 
competitive today, but we need to provide 
incentives to owners, builders, architects, 
and contractors to ensure early and wide- 
spread use. 

I am also directing the Treasury to pre- 
pare and transmit legislation to provide a 
tax credit for purchasers of airtight wood- 
burning stoves for use in principal resi- 
dences. This credit would equal 15% of 
the cost of the stove, and will be available 
through December 1982. There is a great 
potential to expand significantly the use 
of wood for home heating. It can help 
lower residential fuel bills, particularly as 
oil and natural gas prices increase. 

With these levels of assistance, hot 
water heating can be made fully competi- 
tive with electricity. In many instances, 
complete passive solar home designs, in- 
cluding solar heating and cooling, will be 
economically attractive alternatives. 

A strong Federal program to provide 
accurate and up-to-date solar information 
to homeowners, builders, architects and 
contractors will be coupled with these 
financial incentives. The Department of 
Energy has established a National Solar 
User Information Program to collect, 
evaluate and publish information on the 
performance of solar systems throughout 
the country. Expanding the government's 
information dissemination systems 
through seminars, technical journals, state 
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energy offices, and the Solar Energy Re- 
search Institute will be a major thrust of 
DOE’s program in 1980. The four Re- 
gional Solar Energy Centers will become 
fully operational in 1980, providing infor- 
mation to the general public and to groups 
such as builders, contractors, and archi- 
tects who will play key roles in the accel- 
eration of solar technologies. 

To be fully effective, however, these 
incentives must be combined with a deter- 
mined effort by the architects, engineers, 
and builders who design and construct our 
homes and offices, schools, hotels, restau- 
rants, and other buildings we live and 
work in. I am calling upon the deans of 
our schools of architecture and engineer- 
ing to do their part by making the teach- 
ing of solar energy principles an essential 
part of their curricula. The young men 
and women being trained today must 
learn to regard the solar energy and over- 
all energy efficiency of the buildings they 
design as no less important than their 
structural integrity. I call as well on 
America’s builders to build and market 
homes which offer the buyer freedom 
from escalating utility bills. 

In the end, it will be consumers of this 
country who will make the purchasing 
decisions that will dictate the future of 
this industry. They must have confidence 
in the industry and in the products which 
it produces before they will be willing to 
make necessary investments. To this end, 
both industry and government must be 
ever vigilant to assure that consumers are 
well protected from fraud and abuse. 


Significant opportunities for use of 
existing solar technologies are also avail- 
able in the agricultural and industrial sec- 
tors of our economy. Industrial process 
heat can be generated using solar tech- 
nologies. Critical agricultural activities— 
fueling tractors, running irrigation pumps 
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and drying crops—provide numerous op- 
portunities for the use of solar and other 
renewable resources. 

Biomass, gasohol, wind energy, low 
head hydro, and various direct solar tech- 
nologies hold significant promise in the 
agricultural and industrial sectors. I will 
soon be forwarding legislation to the Con- 
gress which will: 

¢ Provide a 25% investment tax credit 
for agricultural and industrial process 
heat uses of solar energy. This is a 15% 
addition to the existing investment tax 
credit and it will remain available 
through 1989. This responds directly to 
the concern expressed in the Domestic 
Policy Review that the tax credit cur- 
rently provided in the National Energy 
Act is set at too low a level and expires 
too early to provide needed incentives. 
These uses now account for about 25% 
of our energy demand. Substitution of 
solar and other renewable resources for 
a portion of this energy would signifi- 
cantly reduce our dependence on foreign 
oil. 

¢ Permanently exempt gasohol from 
the Federal gasoline excise tax. More and 
more Americans are learning that a gas- 
ohol blend of 90% gasoline and 10% 
alcohol—which is made from various 
agricultural products or wastes—is an ef- 
ficient octane-boosting fuel for automo- 
biles and other gasoline engines. 

The existing tax incentives of the Na- 
tional Energy Act will continue to stim- 
ulate the uses of these technologies in the 
industrial and agricultural sectors. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
have a significant responsibility for in- 
forming farmers and other agricultural 
users of energy about how solar and other 
renewable sources can begin to help meet 
their needs. The Farmers Home Admin- 
istration and other agencies within the 
Agriculture Department will continue to 
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provide financial and technical assistance 
to farmers in using solar and other re- 
newable technologies. 

The TVA is demonstrating what can 
be done by utilities in helping private in- 
dustries, farmers, and residential cus- 
tomers apply existing solar technologies. 
The goal of the TVA’s “Solar Memphis” 
program is to install 1,000 solar water 
heaters this year by offering long-term, 
low-interest loans, by inspecting solar in- 
stallations, and by backing manufac- 
turers’ warranties. In addition, the TVA’s 
1.75 million square foot passive solar of- 
fice complex in Chattanooga, Tennessee 
will be designed to be completely energy 
self-sufficient and will be a model for the 
nation in the use of renewable technolo- 
gies in office buildings. 

The Small Business Administration is 
now operating a solar loan program for 
small manufacturers and purchasers of 
solar technologies. Next year, the SBA 
aims to triple the amount of funds avail- 
able to small businesses under this pro- 
gram over the amount originally appro- 
priated. We will also marshal the efforts 
of agencies such as the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration to include solar 
and other renewable resources within 
their assistance programs. 

These activities, along with the basic 
information dissemination programs of 
the Department of Energy, will help in- 
crease the use of solar and other renew- 
able resource technologies in residential, 
commercial, agricultural, and industrial 
buildings. 

Finally, we will strive to increase use 
of solar energy by the Federal government 
itself. An estimated 350 solar systems will 
be placed in government facilities and 
buildings over the next fifteen months. 
Energy audits of all large federal buildings 
will be completed in 1979. DOE will con- 
tinue to develop guidelines which take 
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into account the lifetime energy costs of 
various systems. The Department of De- 
fense, which accounts for about 72% of 
all government-owned buildings, is play- 
ing a major role in the federal solar 
buildings program. To date, DOD has 
over 100 solar projects in various stages 
of completion, ranging in size from solar 
hot water heaters in residences to solar 
heating. and air conditioning of Naval, 
Air Force and Army base facilities. When 
all of the presently planned solar projects 
are complete, DOD estimates that they 
will be providing more than 20 billion 
Btu’s of energy. The Federal government 
must set an example, and I call upon the 
states to do likewise. 


The Domestic Policy Review recom- 
mended several important changes in the 
direction and nature of the Federal re- 
search and development program for 
future solar and renewable resource 
technologies. It found that solar demon- 
stration programs for active hot water 
systems and high-cost centralized solar 
electric technologies had been overempha- 
sized at the expense of those systems 
which hold wider potential to displace the 
use of oil and natural gas. 

As a result of the Domestic Policy Re- 
view, the FY 1980 budget for DOE’s re- 
search and development program for solar 
and renewable energy sources was redi- 
rected toward technologies such as photo- 
voltaics, biomass, wind energy, and sys- 
tems for generation of process heat. To 
respond to these new priorities, over $130 
million in increased funding was provided 
in the R&D program, an increase of 40% 
over FY 1979 levels. 

While solar heating and cooling units 
are already being used to meet the energy 
requirements of buildings throughout the 
country, the DOE is supporting contin- 
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ued advances in these products, by pro- 
viding funds to industry, small business, 
Federal laboratories, and the research 
community to reduce the cost of solar 
systems and to improve performance. 
Improved system design, analysis, and sys- 
tem-integration activities are being car- 
ried out for active heating and cooling 
systems, passive systems, and agricultural 
and industrial process heating systems. 
The program also supports product im- 
provements for such key components as 
solar collectors, energy storage units, and 
controls. 

Photovoltaics, which permit the direct 
conversion of sunlight into electricity, 
hold significant promise as a solar tech- 
nology for the future. Research and devel- 
opment efforts are directed at reducing 
the cost of photovoltaic systems. In addi- 
tion, new systems which produce hydro- 
gen through an electrochemical reaction 
can be used to produce electricity. There 
is no question about our technical ability 
to use photovoltaics to generate electric- 
ity. These systems are already used exten- 
sively to meet remote energy needs in our 
space program. The main issue now is 
how to reduce the costs of photovoltaics 
for grid-related applications such as pro- 
viding electricity to residential buildings 
over the next five to ten years. The photo- 
voltaic program involves all aspects of re- 
search and development, from hardware 
components to materials, marketing and 
distribution systems. The Federal govern- 
ment has already made commitments to 
purchase $30 million of photovoltaic sys- 
tems at a specified cost per watt as a 
means of stimulating private efforts to 
reduce the cost of this technology. 

DOE?’s research and development pro- 
gram has also emphasized wind energy. 
Our objective is the development of wind 
systems which will compete cost-effec- 
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tively with conventional technologies. 
There will also be efforts to develop wind 
technologies for small units suitable for 
farm and rural use and for large utility 
units. 

Biomass conversion holds significant 
promise as a major source of renewable 
energy over the coming decades. Liquid 
and gaseous fuels produced from organic 
wastes and crops can displace oil and 
natural gas both as direct combustion 
fuels and as chemical feedstocks. Some 
biosmass fuels, such as gasohol, are in use 
today. Others, such as liquid fuels from 
organic wastes, require additional re- 
search and development. 

In the coming fiscal year, DOE will 
complete construction of the solar power 
tower in Barstow, California. Such sys- 
tems could potentially displace some oil- 
and gas-fired generators. The DOE solar 
thermal program is also concentrating on 
reducing to near commercial levels the 
costs of distributed receiver systems by 
1983 and similarly reducing the future 
costs of central receiver systems. This pro- 
gram supports R&D efforts in advanced 
space heating and cooling, photovoltaic 
concentration, and high temperature in- 
dustrial heat applications. 

The oceans are another potential source 
of solar energy. We will pursue research 
and development efforts directed toward 
ocean thermal energy conversion, and 
other concepts such as the use of salinity 
gradients, waves, and ocean currents. 

DOE is working with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to 
evaluate the concept of a solar power 
satellite system (SPS) which would cap- 
ture solar energy in space for transmission 
to earth. A determination will be made in 
January 1981 on whether this system 
should proceed to the exploratory research 
stage. 
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DOE will undertake intensified efforts 
involving solar energy storage and basic 
solar energy research. In the basic re- 
search area, emphasis is being placed on 
the development of new materials to bet- 
ter use or convert the sun’s energy, solar 
photochemistry (including the possibility 
of using electrochemical cells to convert 
the energy of sunlight into electricity 
and/or fuels) and research on artificial 
photosynthesis. 

In Fiscal Year 1980 we will begin 
building a new 300-acre solar research 
facility for the Solar Energy Research 
Institute at Golden, Colorado. This insti- 
tute, along with four regional solar centers 
established across the country, will help 
provide a focus for research and develop- 
ment activities and will become informa- 
tion centers for individuals and firms who 
market or install solar equipment. 

In addition to DOE’s research and de- 
velopment activities, several other agen- 
cies will continue to support commercial 
introduction of solar technologies as they 
become available. AID, TVA and the De- 
partment of Agriculture now have and 
will continue to have significant responsi- 
bilities in the demonstration of new solar 
and renewable resource systems. 

The Domestic Policy Review identified 
numerous specific program suggestions, 
many of which I believe can and should 
be implemented. Over the course of the 
coming weeks, I will be issuing a series of 
detailed directives to the appropriate 
agencies to implement or consider recom- 
mendations in accordance with my in- 
structions. 

Some of these suggestions involve de- 
tailed budget issues which should be taken 
up in our normal budget planning proc- 
ess. In order to provide much-needed 
flexibility to DOE to respond to these— 
and other—suggestions, I am directing the 
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Office of Management and Budget to pro- 
vide an additional $100 million to DOE 
for use on solar programs beyond that 
which had previously been identified for 
the FY 1981 base program. 


An essential element of a successful 
national solar strategy must be a clear cen- 
tral means of coordinating the many pro- 
grams .administered by the numerous 
agencies of government which have a role 
in accelerating the development and use 
of these energy sources. I am today direct- 
ing that the Secretary of Energy establish 
a permanent, standing Subcommittee of 
the Energy Coordinating Committee 
(ECC) to monitor and direct the imple- 
mentation of our national solar program. 
The ECC membership includes the major 
agencies which have responsibilities for 
solar and renewable resource use. By us- 
ing this existing mechanism, but strength- 
ening its focus on solar and renewable 
activities, we can provide an immediate 
and direct means to coordinate the Fed- 
eral solar effort. The Subcommittee will 
report on a regular basis to the ECC, and 
through it directly to me, on the progress 
of our many and varied solar activities. 
The Subcommittee will be able to identify 
quickly any problems that arise and the 
ECC will provide a forum to resolve them. 
Since the membership of the ECC in- 
cludes key agencies of the Executive Of- 
fice of the President, especially the Office 
of Management and Budget, the Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs, the Council on Environmental 
Quality, and the Domestic Policy Staff, 
direct and easy access to my staff and 
Members of the Cabinet is assured. 

The Standing Subcommittee of the 
ECC has an extremely important respon- 
sibility. I am expecting it to provide the 
leadership and the day-to-day coordinat- 
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ing function which will be essential as we 
strive to meet our national solar goal. 


We are today taking an historic step. 
We are making a commitment to as im- 
portant a goal as we can set for our Na- 
tion—the provision of 20% of our energy 
needs from solar and renewable sources 
of energy by the year 2000. 

We are launching a major program— 
one which requires and has received a sig- 
nificant commitment from the Federal 
government to accelerate the develop- 
ment and use of solar technologies. 

We are marshalling the best that the 
agencies of government can provide and 
asking for the commitment of each of 
them, in their diverse and numerous func- 
tions, to assist our country in meeting our 
solar goal. 

The stakes for which we are playing are 
very high. When we speak of energy secu- 
rity, we are in fact talking about how we 
can assure the future economic and mili- 
tary security of our country—how we can 
maintain the liberties and freedoms which 
make our Nation great. 

In developing and implementing a na- 
tional solar strategy we are taking yet 
another critical step toward a future 
which will not be plagued by the kinds of 
energy problems we are now experiencing, 
and which will increase the prospects of 
avoiding worse difficulties. 

We have set a challenge for ourselves. 
I have set a challenge for my Presidency. 
It will require the best that American in- 
genuity can offer, and all the determina- 
tion which our society can muster. Al- 
though government will lead, inspire, and 
encourage, our goal can be achieved only 
if each American citizen, each business, 
and each community takes our solar goal 
to heart. 

Whether our energy future will be 
bright—with the power of the sun—or 
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whether it will be dim, as our fossil re- 
sources decline, is the choice that is now 
before us. We must take the path I have 
outlined today. 
Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 20, 1979. 


Interview With the President 


Question-and-Answer Session With Yoshio 
Hori and Yoshiki Hidaka of the Japan 
Broacasting Corporation (NHK). 
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Mr. Hort. I’m most grateful to you for 
giving us this opportunity to make an in- 
terview with you as part of the very tight 
schedule between Vienna talks and Tokyo 
summit. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, it’s a great op- 
portunity for me to be able to talk to the 
Japanese people, and I look forward to 
the interview. 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 


Mr. Hori. Thank you. Anyway, first 
of all, please accept our congratulations 
on the successful culmination of the 
SALT II talks. And the signing of the 
accord is a tribute to many years of your 
effort. We Japanese wish to express deep 
satisfaction and thanks to you, Mr. 
President. 

THe PresipeNntT. We believe that this 
new agreement between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union will not only help our own 
two nations to have a more peaceful fu- 
ture, but also will be a great contribution 
to the entire world to limit armaments 
and to lead towards peace. 

Mr. Horr. And this question: Could 
you tell me a little more completely the 
future image of the world peace and pros- 
pect of disarmament? 


THE PresweNtT. There is no doubt that 
both we and the Soviet Union are deter- 
mined to control armaments in the future. 
Both nations will stay strong. My most im- 
portant responsibility is to guarantee the 
security of the United States of America 
and also the security of our allies and to 
protect our interests. So, within a realm 
of strength, we will reduce armaments on 
both sides, particularly nuclear weapons, 
and we hope that other nations will join 
us in this commitment in years to come. 

Mr. Hipaxa. How is your feeling right 
now, after returning from meeting with 
Mr. Brezhnev down there? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I’m very pleased 
with the results of the Vienna talks, but 
now I’m thinking almost exclusively about 
the happy prospect of being in Japan. 
This is a very exciting thing for me. I 
don’t think there’s any doubt that our 
close relations with the people of Japan 
and the prospect for the economic summit 
there is one of the most important and 
exciting responsibilities that I have. 


U.S.-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


Mr. Hort. For keeping world peace, 
Japanese people are more concerned with 
the elimination of the causes of war rather 
than the maintenance of the balance of 
of powers. What kind of role do you ex- 
pect for Japanese involving world peace? 

THE Presivent. The close relationship 
between the United States and Japan is 
important not only for the economic pros- 
perity of the people of both countries, but 
it’s also a great stabilizing factor in main- 
taining world peace. For any other nation 
to look upon this close friendship and 
close alliance in trade, commerce, cul- 
ture, security, science, education, tourism, 
between the United States and Japan, it 
gives the accurate feeling of mutual 
strength and mutual confidence, and I 
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think tends to provide peaceful relation- 
ships throughout Asia and, indeed, 
throughout the world. 

So, the sharing of all these experiences 
and all these prospects for the future be- 
tween the United States and Japan is cer- 
tainly a major contributing factor to 
peace. 


PRESIDENTS VISIT TO JAPAN 


Mr. Hipaxa. Now you completed two 
historical things—one in the Mideast, 
now talks with the leader of Soviet Rus- 
sia. And Japanese people now expecting 
your coming to Japan. What do you now 
have in mind to accomplish when you 
come to Japan, sir? 

Tue Preswent. I think the highlight 
of my visit will be personally to meet the 
Emperor. I’m excited about this, and have 
long had a great admiration for him as 
a center of the Japanese nation, and as 
the image of the preservation of the beau- 
tiful culture of Japan and the dynamic 
growth of Japan in meeting modern chal- 
lenges and modern opportunities. He’s an 
admirable person from the viewpoint of 
Americans, because he’s a beautiful poet 
and also, of course, because of his superb 
accomplishments as a marine biologist 
and because of what he represents ac- 
curately in the character of the Japanese 
people. 

So, I would say meeting the Emperor 
is something that I look forward to with 
great anticipation; also, to renew my 
friendship with Prime Minister Ohira, 
whom I’ve met on my one brief visit to 
Japan in 1975, and who came here in 
May to explore possibilities for alleviating 
all the problems between us and for shap- 
ing a more firm future between Japan 
and the United States. And I think one of 
the most enjoyable prospects is just to get 
to know the Japanese people. I will be 
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bringing my wife, Rosalynn, and my 
daughter, Amy, to Japan, and we hope to 
take every opportunity to have personal 
contact and establish personal friendship 
with the people of Japan. 

Obviously, the economic summit is a 
great tribute to Japan and is a recogni- 
tion of the economic and social and polit- 
ical leadership of Japan in the councils 
of world governments. And this is a great 
tribute to the present and past leaders of 
Japan that the economic summit is being 
conducted there. 

We will be exploring the problems of 
energy, the monetary system, trade, com- 
merce, security. I think the most impor- 
tant single issue to be resolved in Japan 
at the economic summit is probably that 
of energy. And we look forward to ex- 
ploring new ways to deal with this chal- 
lenge for us all. 


ENERGY 


Mr. Hort. At the talks in Tokyo, you 
will introduce a proposal for the solution 
of the energy problem? 

Tue PresivenT. Yes. I have a great 
advantage in being there 2 days before 
the economic summit begins. So, Prime 
Minister Ohira and I will be discussing 
a common program to present to the 
other leaders. 

Obviously, we will have to explore new 
ways to conserve energy, to cut down on 
waste, and to reduce our dependence in 
the future on imported oil. We'll also 
have to evolve a common approach to the 
oil-exporting countries, so that they will 
provide a stable supply of oil and mini- 
mize the increase in prices in the future. 

There’s a wonderful opportunity for us 
to explore other forms of energy—coal, 
solar power, and technological advances 
in which Japan and the United States 
and others can cooperate in the future. 
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What we want is predictability, conserva- 
tion, new sources of energy, and closer 
consultation and cooperation between our 
countries. And these are some of the ideas 
that I will be exploring first with Prime 
Minister Ohira and then with the other 
leaders of the nations who will be at the 
economic summit. 

Mr. Hipaka. You said joint proposal 
with Prime Minister Ohira? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Hipaxka. You have all the makeup, 
concrete proposal, or you are in planning 
session? Can you elaborate on that a little 
before your coming to our country, sir? 

Tue Preswent. Well, we have, obvi- 
ously, explored many of these ideas in 
preparation for the economic summit. But 
I’m sure that he and I will make them 
more firm and more concrete during the 
2 or 3 days immediately before the sum- 
mit conference. And I will look forward 
to learning from him as a great leader, 
and I’m sure that the Japanese leaders 
will want to know the American position 
also before the economic summit com- 
mences. But all the nations involved in 
this summit will be sharing these pro- 
posals and decisions, and I believe that 
the Tokyo meeting will go down in his- 
tory as the first multinational conference 
at which the energy question has been ex- 
plored so deeply. It’s long overdue. This is 
a wonderful opportunity for us all. 

Mr. Hmaka. Any kind of the binding 
of the proposal for the conference—I 
mean, just in binding: 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, obviously, no na- 
tion can impose its will on the other. But 
we have already made a decision during 
1979 to reduce our dependence on im- 
ported oil by 2 million barrels per day, 
all of us nations put together. And we will 
then be exploring in Tokyo how to extend 
this conservation effort to 1980 and to 
subsequent years and, most importantly, 
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how we can cooperate with each other in 
building up the supplies of alternative 
sources of energy in addition to the fossil 
fuels. 

Mr. Hort. What about nuclear energy? 

Tue Presipent. Our country derives 
about 12 percent of all electricity from 
atomic power. And we will, obviously, 
have to rely upon atomic power in the 
future years as well. In nuclear power and 
in the use of coal, we, obviously, will want 
to increase the safety of both sources of 
energy and also to reduce any damage to 
the quality of air and water. 

So, as we explore additional sources of 
energy—nuclear, coal, solar—we will 
want to have more efficiency, more safety, 
and a cleaner environment. 


U.S.-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


Mr. Hort. Next, Mr. President, I would 
like to ask your opinion about the rela- 
tionship between the United States and 





Japan 
Tue PRESENT. Yes. 
Mr. Hort. particularly in the time 





of economic problems. 


THe Preswent. Never in the history 
of the world have two nations had such 
massive economic relations as the United 
States and Japan, separated by an ocean; 
we’re not contiguous one to another. We 
look upon the Pacific Ocean not as an 
obstacle to trade, but as a tremendous 
highway to let us transfer goods back and 
forth. 

Because of the enormous trade that we 
have between us, obviously, on occasion, 
some problems do arise, because we’re 
both highly technological nations, we 
have advanced science, we have hard- 
working people, we have innovations, and 
sometimes we sell the same products and 
we compete with one another. But in a 
democracy, when people are free, as is 
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the case with Japan and the United 
States, we don’t conceal problems; we 
put them on the table, and we discuss 
them openly and we resolve them. 

In a totalitarian country, these prob- 
lems would never be known, they would 
fester like a sore. But between us and 
Japan, we address them without fear and 
they become highly publicized. But we 
should riever forget that we have tre- 
mendous areas of agreement and tremen- 
dous areas of common benefit. 

So, compared to the benefits and the 
agreements, the problems are very minor. 
But the problems are the issues which get 
publicized. 

I think in Prime Minister Ohira’s visit 
to Washington in May, we made great 
progress in trying to resolve the few dif- 
ferences between us, and we’ll continue 
to make progress on my visit to Japan. 
But no one should ever forget how close 
we are together and how many agree- 
ments we have. And no one should ever 
be fearful about our publicly discussing 
the problems, because that’s the way to 
resolve problems between friends. 

Mr. Hipaka. Now many Japanese have 
been very encouraged by your remarks in 
talks with Mr. Ohira. And the people no- 
tice an upsurge of protectionism in your 
country, but your administration trying to 
be nice to us and encouraging us to have 
good relationship. Do you have ideas 
much farther to develop a good relation- 
ship—I mean, what we can do to promote 
or to maintain this relationship for both 
countries? 

Tue Present. Yes. Yesterday, I pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United 
States the results of the so-called Tokyo 
Round of discussions, the Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. And I have confi- 
dence that the Congress will adopt this 
proposal without delay. This is a guaran- 
tee that now and in the future years that 
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protectionist barriers will not be raised 
around our country or around Japan and 
other nations. 


We want to have maximum openness 
and freedom of trade, because we can not 
only compete with one another success- 
fully, but we derive enormous benefits 
from one another. I think that the trade 
imbalance has been a problem in the past. 
There is still some problem there. We buy 
much more from Japan than we sell to 
you. But I think that we have recognized 
this problem. And without disturbing the 
economy of either nation, we are address- 
ing the problem successfully. 

There is still a need for us to continue 
to explore ways of increased trade. From 
my part of the country, we produce agri- 
cultural products—citrus, beef, timber, 
plywood, coal—and we export these kinds 
of products to Japan, along with many 
others. And, of course, we buy great quan- 
tities from you as well. But in both cases, 
we see our consumers benefiting from a 
plentiful supply of goods at low cost. We 
have to protect our own industry, as do 
you. And this is sometimes creating con- 
flict. But those conflicts are being resolved 
successfully, and the Tokyo Round of re- 
ducing barriers of protectionism is a ma- 
jor step forward in the right direction. 


U.S. POLICY TOWARDS THE FAR EAST 

Mr. Hort. U.S. policy, foreign policy, 
on the Far East, from my point of view, 
has been so practical and flexible since 
the end of Vietnam war. For us, therefore, 
it’s rather difficult to understand, what 
is the goal of your policy for those in Far 
East. And in connection with this, could 
you tell me your policy on China? 

Tue Present. Yes. Our ultimate 
goal is peace in the Far East. We share 
this goal with Japan. Our second goal is 
better relationships among the nations in- 
volved—our country and all those who 
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occupy the Far East area of the world. 
Again, we share the same goal with Japan. 
We want increased trade, more attention 
given to basic human rights, to freedom, 
to democracy, to openness, to the ex- 
change of goods and people. We share all 
these goals with Japan. We want security 
for our people. We share this goal also 
with Japan. The American military pres- 
ence in the Far East will be sustained, 
and this is good for our people and good 
for the people of Japan. 

We want to share experiences and share 
ideas and share information with the peo- 
ple and the leaders of Japan. 

I’ve been very pleased that we have im- 
proved our relationships since I’ve been 
in the White House, with India, with the 
Southeast Asian nations, with the Philip- 
pines, obviously with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. We have tried to strengthen 
the ASEAN nations, as well as an organi- 
zation, recognizing their independence, 
and strengthen our ties with New Zealand 
and Australia. We will maintain-the sta- 
bility of the Korean peninsula. 

My own judgment is that history will 
show the great benefits of normalized re- 
lationships with China. We have not let 
the well-being of the people of Taiwan 
suffer. My belief is that those citizens of 
Taiwan will still be secure. We'll still have 
trade with them, recognizing the People’s 
Republic of China, however, as the Gov- 
ernment of China. 

I think that our new relationship with 
China can be a stabilizing factor, and not 
only between China and Japan, China 
and the other Asian nations, but also be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union. We 
want to see peaceful relationships between 
countries who have in the past been po- 
tential adversaries. 

So, in every way, I think that our place 
in the Far East is sound and firm and 
more stabilizing, more peaceful and will 
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give a better life to the people in that 
region of the world. 

Mr. Hipaka. In connection with that, 
some people, particularly in the Congress, 
encourage us to build up much more mili- 
tary power to assist you. Can I ask you 
on that point, do you encourage us to do 
it or is it completely our business, so you 
have no interest in commenting on that, 
sir? 

THe PRESIDENT. We enjoy the alliance 
and the sharing of responsibility for se- 
curity with the people of Japan. But the 
level of your defense commitments is a 
domestic matter, a decision to be made 
by the Japanese people. We trust your 
judgment, and we have full confidence 
in you. 


PRESIDENTS VISIT TO KOREA 

Mr. Hort. After the summit in Tokyo, 
you are going to visit Korea. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Hort. Have you any schedule to 
meet with Mr. Kim Dae-jung in Korea? 

THE PresiwenT. I will be meeting not 
only with President Park but also the 
leaders of the opposition, both within the 
government, the religious leaders, and 
others. This has been my custom when- 
ever I visit a foreign country, and I look 
forward to continuing this custom in 
Korea. 

Mr. Hipaka. It mean opposition party 
people in Korea, you are going to meet 
them? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, I will. 


Mr. Hipaxa. It might be a very pop- 
ular action in Japan and other countries 
in Asia, I think. 

Tue PresipENT. Well, we are com- 
mitted, as we have been for the last quar- 
ter century, to peace and stability in the 
Korean peninsula, and we have no inten- 
tion of abandoning this responsibility. 
What we would ultimately like to see are 
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the leaders of North and South Korea 
negotiating directly with one another, 
either with or without our own presence, 
to reach an accommodation with one an- 
other. But until that happy event can 
come to be, we will continue to maintain 
an American presence there to keep the 
balance of power intact within the Ko- 
rean peninsula to ensure peace. 


PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

Mr. Hipaxa. Do you have at this time 
any desire to visit China soon? 

Tue Presipent. Yes, I would like to 
visit China within the next 12 months 
or so. I will not go this year. Our Vice 
President will go to China this year. But 
I have received an invitation to visit 
China from Chairman Hua and Vice 
Premier Deng Xiaoping, and I have told 
them that when the occasion permits, 
hopefully within the next 12 months, I 
would like to visit China. 

U.S.-JAPANESE RELATIONS 

Mr. Hipaxka. On general terms, you are 
optimistic on the relationship between 
Japan and the United States. 

THe PRESENT. Very much so, yes. 

Mr. Hort. No future danger or any 
trouble, anything you do not foresee or 
anticipate? 

Tue Present. No. We are independ- 
ent countries, each making its own deci- 
sions. But we have so many things in 
common, and we have such an easy ability 
to communicate with each other and to 
address any disputes or differences imme- 
diately, before they become a crisis, that 
I can see no possibility in the future of 
serious differences arising between our 
two countries. 

Mr. Hipaxka. Personally, I got sur- 
prised so much you know about Japan 
and the Emperor. How did you learn 
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that? Did you know before? Did you 
make a quick study, sir? 

Tue Preswent. No. I have been inter- 
ested in Japan and have studied about 
Japan for many years. I was in Japan 
briefly in 1975. And because of my own 
responsibilities as President of the United 
States, I’ve long recognized the impor- 
tance to us of Japan. We have many 
visitors here from Japan, and we have 
many Americans who go to Japan. So, 
because of our common interests, this has 
aroused my own study of Japan. 

I have been interested in the Emperor’s 
poems—not only himself, but his grand- 
father and others—and how simple and 
beautiful they are as expressions of the 
basic philosophy of the Japanese people— 
a quiet dignity, a reverence for the his- 
torical characteristics of the nation, a 
willingness to accommodate change with 
assurance and confidence and hard work 
and dedication, a peaceful inclination to- 
ward one another, a calmness and grace, 
an awareness and an appreciation for the 
natural beauty of the Earth. These kinds 
of expressions in the Emperor’s poems 
have been very interesting to me. 

In addition, his accomplishments as a 
scientist have been of great interest. I 
have a scientific background myself, and 
so that’s one reason that I’m very excited 
about having a chance to meet him per- 
sonally. 

Mr. Hort. Mr. President, could you 
convey directly to the viewers your mes- 
sage on this occasion? 

THE President. Yes, I’d be glad to. I 
think I’ll look at the people directly. 

On behalf of the 220 million people 
who live in the United States of America, 
I want to express to the people of Japan, 
first of all, our great and unswerving 
friendship, a recognition that we share 
common commitments, common goals, 
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common problems, common ideals, and a 
common future. In the area of common 
security, trade, commerce, education, cul- 
ture, tourism, science—in all these areas 
of life, we have much in common. In ad- 
dition, we share a belief in the worth of 
individual human beings, in democratic 
principles, in a search for peace, in the 
worth of each person. 

I am very grateful for a chance to come 
to your great country to bring my own 
wife and my daughter. We look forward 
to seeing as much of you individually as 
possible, to learning about your beautiful 
country, so that we can bring back to the 
United States an even fuller realization 
of what you have been down through 
history, what you are today, and the 
glorious future that I know is in store for 
the people of the great country of Japan. 

The economic summit conference 
which will be held in Tokyo is indeed a 
tribute to you, to the great accomplish- 
ments of your leaders now and in the past, 
and of the recognition of Japan’s role of 
leadership in the world. And I’m very 
grateful to be part of this recognition of 
your glorious achievements, now and in 
the future. 

So, as a friend, I tell you that we are 
looking forward to being with you in the 
next few days. And I believe that both 
my Nation and yours might very well 
benefit from the exchange of views be- 
tween the leaders of our two countries. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hort. On behalf of NHK and its 
viewers, I’m very thankful to you for 
taking time to interview with me. And 
also we extend our best wishes for the suc- 
cessful visit to our country. 

THE PREsIDENT. Thank you very much. 
I’ve enjoyed the interview very much. 

Mr. Hipaka. We are going to cover 
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entirely live your meeting with Japanese 
people in Shimoda 

THE PRreEsIDENT. Oh, good, good. 

Mr. Hipaka. completely live. 

THe Present. Well, we look for- 
ward to that. 

Mr. Hinaka. Yes, sir. And I myself am 
going down there to comment on that. 
Japanese press quite well received your 
advance team down there. 

THE PresipEeNT. You think it’s a good 
place for me to go and visit? [Laughter] 

Mr. Hipaxa. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 

Tue Preswenr. I think we’re going to 
have time for some quiet time to eat a 
meal and to visit with some of the people 
there. And this is a very exciting prospect 
for us. I look forward to seeing you there. 

Mr. Hort. Thank you, sir. 








NOTE: The interview began at 2:07 p.m. in 
the Map Room at the White House. It was 
taped for later broadcast on Japanese tele- 
vision. 


Bill Stewart 


Statement on the Death of the ABC News 
Correspondent. June 21, 1979 


The murder of American newsman Bill 
Stewart in Nicaragua was an act of bar- 
barism that all civilized people condemn. 

Journalists seeking to report the news 
and inform the public are soldiers in no 
nation’s army. When they are made inno- 
cent victims of violence and war, all 
people who cherish the truth and believe 
in free debate pay a terrible price. 

I know the American people share my 
sense of outrage and loss at the death of 
this gifted, dedicated young man. On be- 
half of all Americans, I want to express 
my deepest sympathy to Bill Stewart's 
wife and family for their suffering and 
loss. 
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Trucking Industry Deregulation 


Remarks Announcing Proposed Legislation. 
June 21, 1979 


Tue Presiwent. The importance of this 
announcement is vividly demonstrated by 
those who have assembled here to initiate 
a major objective in the Congress. 

When I ran for President, I promised 
to work vigorously to lift the heavy hand 
of Government regulation from the Amer- 
ican free enterprise economy whenever 
possible and whenever consistent with the 
national interests and whenever consist- 
ent with the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Today I am proposing legislation that 
will reduce the redtape and the excess 
regulations that have strangled and strait- 
jacketed the trucking industry of America 
for the last 40 years. 

Unnecessary and sometimes absolutely 
nonsensical regulations issued by the Fed- 
eral Government concerning the trucking 
industry of our country are costing Amer- 
ican consumers billions of dollars every 
year in higher transportation costs and on 
almost every food item and manufactured 
item and raw material that we use. 

There is a gross waste of energy, a dup- 
lication of effort, a high degree of ineffi- 
ciency in one of the most crucial industries 
of our country. Too many trucks are rat- 
tling back and forth empty on the road 
today, burning up precious diesel fuel 
because the ICC rules prohibit two-way 
hauling. Some trucking firms can deliver 
all the ingredients necessary to make soup 
to a factory, but are forbidden from haul- 
ing soup away from the factory. 

Other rules defy human imagination. 
Some truckers can haul milk; they can’t 
haul butter. They can haul cream; they 
can’t haul cheese. Others can transport 
paint in 2-gallon cans; they can’t haul 
paint in 5-gallon cans. Some truckers are 
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allowed to haul bananas; they can’t haul 
pineapple. They can haul pineapple and 
bananas if they are mixed. [Laughter] 

Our highways are filled with truckers 
driving miles out of their way, because the 
ICC requires for them to follow specific 
routes that defy rhyme or reason. One 
trucking firm, for instance, must go from 
Denver to Albuquerque by way of Salt 
Lake City, an unnecessary detour of 300 
miles. 

The ICC regulations strangle competi- 
tion. Trucking companies are allowed to 
meet together in secret to set rates, a prac- 
tice that would be absolutely illegal price- 
fixing in almost any other business. 

It’s difficult, if not impossible, for new 
trucking firms to enter the industry. This 
is one reason why minorities own less than 
one percent of all interstate moving com- 
panies. ICC requirements also short- 
change small towns and small cities by 
forbidding truckers to make intermediate 
stops along their assigned routes, even 
though they pass through the small town 
in question. 

Restrictions like these are symbols of 
Government regulations gone wild. They 
do not make economic sense. They waste 
millions of gallons of fuel. They breed a 
climate of disrespect for the law. They ex- 
clude Americans from entering one of 
the country’s most important major 
industries. 

Today I’m sending to the Congress the 
Trucking Competition and Safety Act of 
1979, which will end all the abuses that 
I’ve described to you and at long last bring 
sensible Federal regulation to the trucking 
industry. 

This bill will immediately remove all 
certificate restrictions on two-way trips 
and intermediate stops. It will gradually 
remove all other route restrictions by the 
year 1983. It will end price-fixing. It will 
encourage price competition, the forma- 
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tion of new trucking firms, and other 
forms of competitive behavior. It will im- 
prove service to our small communities. It 
will strengthen the Department of Trans- 
portation’s ability to improve truck safety 
on our Nation’s highways. And it will help 
all Americans in the battle against infla- 
tion by reducing the cost of shipping 
throughout the United States, which 
touches almost every single item that 
Americans use. 

Soon I will send to the Congress pro- 
posals which will ensure that consumers 
receive increased protection in the house- 
hold goods moving industry. 

The best anti-inflation medicine, in my 
opinion, is real competition under the 
American free enterprise system. Airline 
deregulation has already saved American 
travelers over $2¥2 billion in reduced air 
fares. Air travel has increased; the profits 
of the American airline companies has 
also increased. According to the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability, this trucking 
deregulation bill will save American con- 
sumers $5 billion. 

America’s free economy has provided 
the greatest material blessing to us of any 
nation on Earth. I’m determined to bring 
common sense, equity, and efficiency to 
the entire regulatory process, so that the 
strength of our economy can be realized 
and the public good can be served and 
protected. These proposals are a major 
step toward that goal. 

Who is for this legislation? There are 
organizations represented here which 
indicate an answer to that question: farm 
families who produce grain, cattle, other 
livestock; processors of food; retail mer- 
chants; small business leaders ; consumers ; 
manufacturers ; independent business peo- 
ple; representatives of State government, 
city government, county government; 
those who are interested in improved 
highway safety; those who are interested 
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in the conservation of energy; those who 
are interested in controlling inflation. 
Those are some of the people who are for 
this legislation. 

Who’s against it? Some truckers who 
now have a noncompetitive advantage 
and who want to perpetuate a Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy to protect such 
interests. 

Many Members of the Congress have 
played a major role in pursuing the con- 
cept of deregulation for many years quite 
effectively. The House Members, as you 
may know, are now involved in a very im- 
portant series of votes and debates on the 
Panama implementation legislation. But 
I would like to mention Chairman Bizz 
Johnson, who cannot be here now because 
of that vote, but who was instrumental in 
passing, insofar as the House is concerned, 
the airline deregulation bill; Chairman 
Jim Howard, head of the Subcommittee 
on Highway Transportation, who will be 
holding hearings on this legislation 
throughout the country and who’s pledged 
to me personally a fair hearing on this 
legislation ; Senator Howard Cannon, who 
is here, chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee—he was one of the leaders in 
putting forward the airline deregulation 
bill through the Senate last year—Senator 
Charles Percy, who drafted the trucking 
safety bill, extracts from which have been 
incorporated in this new 1979 legislation ; 
and Senator Ted Kennedy, who has been 
in the forefront of all phases of regulatory 
reform in a very effective way for many 
years. He will be sponsoring this legisla- 
tion, working closely with the other men 
that I have mentioned here. He was the 
first to suggest a comprehensive approach 
to trucking deregulation. 

I consider this legislation to be one of 
the most important proposals that I have 
ever made to the Congress, and I want to 
express again this afternoon my deep ap- 
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preciation to the leaders in Congress, 
whom I’ve named, along with many 
others, who have been instrumental in 
bringing us this far. 

And I would like to ask all those orga- 
nizations represented here this afternoon, 
speaking for millions of Americans who 
will be benefited, not to rest with the in- 
troduction of this legislation. The issue 
will be in doubt. But if we work together, 
remember the best interests of our country 
and the best interests of Americans who 
look to us for leadership and fairness, and 
who believe in the free enterprise system 
of our country, this legislation will pass. 

I’d like now to call on Senator Kennedy 
to make some remarks, after which Sen- 
ator Howard Cannon will comment. 

SENATOR KeNnnepy. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

I want to congratulate President Carter 
and the administration for the prepara- 
tion of this legislation. Just a little over 8 
months ago, Mr. President, as you re- 
minded all of us, we met here in the White 
House when you signed your airline de- 
regulation bill, and that has made such a 
difference to consumers and to the battles 
of inflation, which this country is con- 
cerned about, under the leadership of 
Howard Cannon and the other Members 
which you’ve identified. 

This legislation, as the President has 
mentioned, makes sense from an inflation 
point of view, saving consumers and busi- 
ness men and women $5 billion, makes 
sense from an energy point of view—more 
than 20 percent of the trucks that travel 
on the roads of this country travel empty. 
It makes sense from a regulatory reform 
point of view. Just about half of the truck- 
ing industry is deregulated and works and 
functions effectively for consumers as well 
as for truckers and shippers. And it makes 
sense for all Americans, for the American 
consumer. 
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I look forward to working with the 
President, my colleagues in the Congress, 
and particularly Senator Cannon and the 
members of the Commerce Committee in 
getting early action on this legislation. 

SENATOR CANNON. Mr. President, the 
Commerce Committee has actively been 
concerned about Federal regulation for a 
number of years: airlines, air freight, rail- 
roads, communications, maritime, motor 
carriers. We’ve not avoided controversy in 
these particular areas. The trucking hear- 
ings are well under way in our committee. 

We've already heard from a number of 
very responsible witnesses expressing con- 
cerns. We held hearings in March. We 
held a hearing on the household moving 
industry this week. We have two more 
next week on general trucking and more 
to follow this summer, both in Washing- 
ton and other parts of the country. 

Next week we'll be hearing from Secre- 
tary Adams, Senator Kennedy, Repre- 
sentative Fenwick, Chairman O’Neal,' 
and others. As a comprehensive legislative 
proposal, this bill will be very useful to our 
committee in the inquiry that is now well 
under way. 

I can assure you and all of the people 
here that the committee’s consideration of 
this legislation will be thorough and fair, 
and we look forward to working with you 
in developing a good comprehensive leg- 
islative program. 

Thank you. 


SENATOR Percy. Mr. President, it’s an 
honor to be with you. 

When I first introduced the 55-mile- 
per-hour speed limit, the first bill that was 
put in on that, it was about as popular in 
southern Illinois and Western States as 
my bill that charged Senators parking fees 
for the Senate garage. [Laughter] But 


* A. Daniel O’Neal, Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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today I think we have a momentous step 
forward, because 3 years ago, we did say 
that we could save 75 million barrels of 
oil a year and 12,000 lives. Now, 3 years 
later, we have saved 40,000 lives and over 
a quarter of a million barrels of oil by 
that program. 

What we can accomplish here in en- 
ergy savings alone can be tremendous. 
With that aspect of this bill of your own 
that I’m addressing myself to today— 
and Senator Kennedy and I are intro- 
ducing today with Senators Packwood 
and Magnuson’s cosponsorship, the truck 
safety act, which will be a complement 
to this—we’re grateful for what you have 
included in this bill on truck safety. 

I think the promise for the future can 
be just as great. We slaughter more people 
on the highway just through unsafe trucks 
today as we did at any time in the Viet- 
nam war: 17,500 fatalities caused by 
trucks and buses nationally last year; 
deaths caused by heavy trucks, over 26,000 
pounds, are up 53 percent since 1975, 
over 5,000 deaths. Truck driving is one of 
the most hazardous occupations in Amer- 
ica today. Truckdriver fatalities: up 41 
percent since 1975, over a 
slaughtered every single year. 


thousand 


If there isn’t universal support by 
truckers and Teamsters for the regulatory 
aspects of this, there is in truck safety. 
They both stand united in supporting this 
legislation. Forty-two percent of 26,000 
trucks inspected by Federal spotchecks 
were declared imminently hazardous and 
ordered immediately off the road, mainly 
because of faulty brakes. Heavy trucks 
caused 11 percent of fatal accidents yet 
make up only 1 percent of vehicles. 
Ninety-seven percent, however, of all 
deaths caused by truck-car accidents are 
to occupants of cars. They are the ones 
that ought to support this legislation vig- 
orously, and I commend your administra- 
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tion and you, Mr. President, for your 
leadership in this area. 
Thank you. 


SECRETARY OF ‘TRANSPORTATION 
Apvams. Mr. President, Members of the 
Congress: 

This represents many years of effort by 
many people, and, Mr. President, we are 
proud to have participated with you in 
developing it, in a course of almost 2 years 
of having come into the administration, 
people from every walk of life, including 
truckers, shippers, consumers, and those 
who are most involved in trying to see 
that we have a reasonable type of truck 
regulation in the United States and that 
we save energy, that we do away with 
these unnecessary backhauls and we mod- 
ernize a system that has needed work on 
it for over 20 years. 

I’m pleased we’ve all been able to be 
a part of this effort. And we are looking 
forward to going to Capitol Hill and pass- 
ing legislation that will truly make this 
an energy-efficient, noninflationary indus- 
try. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 


Trucking Industry Deregulation 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 


Proposed Legislation. June 21, 1979 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I am today transmitting to the Con- 
gress legislation to reduce substantially 
Federal economic regulation over the 
trucking industry. 

The trucking industry today is subject 
to perhaps more complex, detailed, and 
burdensome Federal regulation than any 
other industry in our Nation. 
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Not only does the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission control who may enter 
the trucking industry, the ICC must also 
approve the application of an existing 
carrier seeking to offer new services or 
improve its old ones. 

But ICC regulation merely begins 
when a certificate is awarded. The ICC, 
not the trucking company, decides what 
cities and towns a carrier may serve. The 
ICC, not the trucking company, decides 
in detail what commodities the carrier 
may haul—and whether any commodi- 
ties can be carried on the return trip. 
The ICC, not the trucking company, 
often decides the actual highway the 
trucker must use, whether stops may be 
made to serve points along the way, and 
whether the trucker may take the most 
direct route to its destination. 

This system of detailed regulation was 
imposed in 1935 when the trucking in- 
dustry was in its infancy, and when the 
Nation was in the midst of its most seri- 
ous depression. At that time, competition 
was blamed for the Nation’s economic 
woes. Many believed that extensive gov- 
ernment control was needed to protect 
the newly developing trucking industry. 

In the 44 years since regulation was 
first imposed, conditions have changed 
dramatically. The trucking industry has 
matured and prospered, and our economy 
has become strong. But our system of 
regulation has remained basically the 
same. 

ICC-regulated carriers are also shel- 
tered from price competition. In 1948, 
Congress overrode President Truman’s 
veto and enacted a special immunity 
from the antitrust laws that permits regu- 
lated trucking companies to meet to- 
gether and decide upon rates. This con- 
duct, which would be a felony in nearly 
every other industry, stifles competition, 
discourages innovative pricing, and forces 
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the prices of consumer products higher 
than they otherwise would be. 

Our current regulatory system con- 
tributes to three of our Nation’s most 
pressing problems—inflation, excessive 
government regulation and the shortage 
of energy. Since regulation permits price- 
fixing and stifles price competition, con- 
sumers are unnecessarily paying billions 
of dollars a year in higher transportation 
prices. During these inflationary times, 
government policies that needlessly raise 
costs cannot be tolerated. 

Regulation also subjects one of our Na- 
tion’s most important industries to a 
mindless scheme of unnecessary govern- 
ment interference and control. Rather 
than putting their talents and energies to 
the task of providing the prices and serv- 
ices customers want, trucking companies 
are forced to concentrate on proposing 
measures that government regulators will 
permit. 

Finally, regulation needlessly wastes our 
Nation’s precious fuel by preventing car- 
riers from making the most productive use 
of their equipment, and by requiring 
empty backhauls and circuitous routings. 

The legislation I am proposing will re- 
store the competitive spirit to the truck- 
ing industry, reduce inflation, minimize 
government regulation and save energy. 

The major provisions in the legislation 
are summarized below. 


New, Competitive Poricy STATEMENT 

The bill I propose establishes a new 
policy statement to govern all aspects of 
ICC regulation of the trucking industry. 
The policy statement emphasizes reliance 
on competition rather than government 
regulation to the maximum extent possi- 
ble to reduce rates, improve service, at- 
tract capital, increase efficiency and offer 
the opportunity to earn fair profits. 

The policy statement also emphasizes 
the need to reduce existing regulations 
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which contribute to concentration of 
market power, waste energy, restrict entry 
and services to smaller and other com- 
munities, protect larger carriers at the ex- 
pense of smaller carriers, and adversely 
affect the long-term maintenance of fair 
wages and working conditions. 

The policy statement also emphasizes 
the need for fairer and more expeditious 
regulatory procedures and the need for 
more effective safety regulation. 


REMOVAL OF CERTIFICATE RESTRICTIONS 

ICC certificates today are subject to a 
variety of restrictions that control every 
aspect of a motor carrier’s operations. For 
example: 

Backhaul Restrictions. Many certifi- 
cates award only one-way authority, or 
specify that a carrier may haul commodi- 
ties to a point, but with “no transporta- 
tion for compensation upon return unless 
otherwise authorized.” As recently as 
1975, only half the operating certificates 
awarded contained authority to haul 
goods on a return trip. 


Prohibition on Intermediate Stops. 
Many certificates prohibit carriers from 
making intermediate stops between au- 
thorized points. This prevents carriers 
from maximizing their loads, increases 
costs, and keeps many towns, especially 
smaller ones, from receiving the best pos- 
sible service. 

Route Restrictions. Most certificates 
authorizing the carriage of general com- 
modities specify the actual highway the 
truck must use. 

In addition to restricting operating 
flexibility, these restrictions harm service 
to small towns. A carrier cannot leave the 
highway to serve a town off the beaten 
track without violating the law. 

Circuitous Routings. In some instances, 
carriers are required to take an indirect 
route or travel through a designated 
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“gateway city” to reach their destination. 
For example: 

—Denver, Colorado and Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, are connected to each other 
via Interstate 25, a distance of 442 miles. 
Garrett Freight Lines is permitted to haul 
freight from Denver to Albuquerque—but 
only if it goes by way of Salt Lake City, a 
distance of 730 miles. 

—In 1974, during the height of the 
energy crisis, Consolidated Freightways 
was denied a request to travel directly be- 
tween Minneapolis-St. Paul and Dallas. 
The carrier’s route authority required it 
to travel 37% extra miles on trips between 
the two points. Despite the company’s de- 
sire to eliminate excessive mileage and 
save fuel, the ICC denied the request be- 
cause the new service would harm carriers 
already serving the route. 

Circuitous routings, like regulations 
which require trucks to travel empty, 
waste precious fuel and increase costs and 
prices. 

Commodity Restrictions. ICC certifi- 
cates specify in detail the commodities a 
carrier is authorized to haul. These re- 
strictions often follow no logical pattern 
and serve no apparent purpose. Some 
certificates, for example, authorize the 
carrier to haul crated, but not uncrated 
machinery; or allow paint hauled in 2- 
gallon cans, but not paint in 5-gallon cans. 
One recent certificate permits a carrier to 
haul bananas. The carrier may also haul 
pineapples, but only if mixed with loads of 
bananas. 

In another case, a regulated trucker 
whose certificate authorizes him to haul 
“foodstuffs” recently wanted to haul beer. 
Permission was denied by the ICC. 
Although “wine” falls into the category of 
“foodstuffs,” “beer” does not. If this 
trucker persists in his desire to haul beer, 
he must go through the burdensome, 
costly and time-consuming process of ob- 
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taining a certificate to haul “malt bever- 
ages.” 

As a result of backhaul and other regu- 
latory restrictions, enormous amounts of 
fuel are wasted each year. This waste 
needlessly raises prices and significantly 
aggravates the energy shortage. 

The legislation I am proposing pro- 
vides that: 

—aAll backhaul restrictions are removed 
immediately. 

-All prohibitions on making inter- 
mediate stops between authorized points 
are removed immediately. 

—All route restrictions, including re- 
quirements that a carrier take a circuitous 
route or pass through a designated gate- 
way city, must be removed no later than 
December 31, 1981. 

-All restrictions limiting the types of 
commodities a carrier may haul must be 
removed no later than December 31, 
1982. 

-All other restrictions must be re- 
moved no later than December 31, 1983. 


-The ICC is directed to adopt liberal 
standards and expedited procedures for 
carrier petitions for removal of individual 
restrictions prior to the statutory dead- 
lines. Opponents to carriers’ petitions 
have the burden of proof to show why a 
restriction should not be removed. 

The ICC is directed to develop a 
program allowing existing carriers to in- 
crease each year their operating authority 
by a limited amount without ICC ap- 
proval. The ICC program shall empha- 
size increased opportunities to serve small 
towns. 


ENTRY AND PROCEDURAL REFORM 


Before a carrier can haul regulated 
commodities, and before an existing car- 
rier can expand or rationalize its opera- 
tions, it must obtain authority from the 
ICC. Obtaining new authority has been 
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difficult. The applicant has the burden 
of proving that the new competition is 
“required” by the public convenience and 
necessity. Carriers already serving the 
route have been able to block new entry 
if they could provide the service them- 
selves, or if the new competition might 
impair their profitability. Although the 
ICC has begun to grant a larger percent- 
age of these applications, the existing 
statute still requires carriers to meet an 
excessive burden. The ICC needs new 
statutory authority to carry forward the 
liberalization that it has begun. 

This regulatory maze is particularly 
burdensome to small businesses. Large 
businesses may be able to afford experts 
to go through complicated regulations 
and wait the long months or years to ob- 
tain decisions, but this is not true for the 
small entrepreneur. 

The legislation I propose liberalizes 
these restrictive entry standards. The bill 
substantially reduces regulation over time, 
and places increasing reliance upon the 
competitive marketplace. The bill: 

—Retains the requirement that the ap- 
plicant prove it meets financial, safety 
and insurance requirements (i.e., that it 
is “fit, willing, and able”). 

—Reverses the burden of proof and 
requires opponents of new competition to 
show that the transportation applied for 
would be inconsistent with the public 
convenience and necessity. 

—Applies new standards for the “pub- 
lic convenience and necessity” test. The 
ICC must give substantial weight in 
favor of the application where it finds 
that the service would lower operating 
costs, improve fuel efficiency, meet con- 
sumer or user preference for service or 
lower rates, improve service to small com- 
munities; or generally improve the com- 
petitive climate. The ICC shall not con- 
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sider possible diversion of revenues or 
traffic from other carriers. 

—Requires the ICC to make a final 
decision on entry applications within 90 
days. 

—Grants the application of any fit, 
willing and able carrier to enter a point 
which an authorized carrier does not 
serve, or which a railroad has abandoned. 
ExemMpTioNsS From ICC REcuLATION 

From the start, major farm organiza- 
tions opposed Federal economic regula- 
tion of the trucking industry. Farmers be- 
lieved regulation would raise prices and 
limit the operating flexibility needed for 
distribution of agricultural products, 
many of which are perishable. Congress 
responded in 1935 by granting an exemp- 
tion from ICC regulation for unprocessed 
agricultural commodities. 

The agricultural exemption has served 
our Nation’s farmers and consumers well. 
The exemption is too restrictive, however, 
and should be expanded. For example: 

raisins are exempt, if they are coated 
with honey, cinnamon, or sugar but 
not if they are coated with chocolate; 
-wood chips for making wood pulp 
are not exempt, but wood cut into 
short crosswise lengths for firewood 
not sawed lengthwise) are; 
-frozen dinners are exempt, unless 
they are frozen chicken or seafood 
dinners ; 
crab shells are exempt, but oyster 
shells are not; 
an owner-operator has stated, “I 
carry all the ingredients to the can- 
nery to make the soup, but I cannot 
carry the canned soup back.” 

These narrow restrictions have resulted 
in significantly more empty backhauls for 
exempt 


truckers than for regulated 


truckers. The transportation costs for 
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food, and hence food prices to consumers, 
are consequently higher. 

The bill I propose expands the agri- 
cultural exemption to include livestock; 
agricultural, horticultural or aquacultural 
commodities; food and any edible prod- 
ucts; and farm implements and supplies, 
including seed, fertilizer, and chemicals. 

These provisions will allow better utili- 
zation of trucks and fewer empty back- 
hauls. The result will be better trucking 
services and, most important, lower rates 
for farmers and lower food prices for 
consumers. 

The bill also gives the ICC authority 
to grant exemptions from regulation, and 
expands the authority of agricultural co- 
operatives to haul regulated commodities 
for non-farmers. 

Contract CARRIERS AND FREIGHT 

FORWARDERS 


CONTRACT CARRIERS 


Contract carriers are [CC-regulated 
carriers who give specialized service to a 
limited number of shippers. They differ 
from common carriers in that they do not 
hold themselves out as serving the general 
public. 

Although regulation of contract car- 
riers has been less severe, this segment of 
the industry has been subject to two ma- 
jor restrictions: (1) they have been 
prohibited from applying for common 
carrier authority; and (2) they have been 
prohibited from entering into contracts 
to serve more than eight shippers. This 
second restriction has been particularly 
harmful to small shippers because con- 
tract carriers naturally arrange to serve 
only the eight largest shippers they can 
find. 

Although the ICC has recently decided 
to reverse these two restrictions, their de- 
cision is being challenged in the courts 
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by the trucking industry, and the outcome 
remains uncertain. 

The bill I propose permits contract car- 
riers to hold common carrier authority, 
and states that the ICC may not limit the 
number of shippers that a contract carrier 
may serve. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Freight forwarders are regulated com- 
panies who consolidate small shipments, 
pay a common carrier (railroad, motor 
carrier or airline) to transport the ship- 
ments to the forwarder’s terminal in an- 
other area, and then deliver the ship- 
ments to their ultimate destination. 


The bill removes unnecessary restric- 
tions on freight forwarders. Freight for- 
warders will be permitted to negotiate 
rates and enter into contracts with rail 
and motor carriers. The removal of these 
restrictions will enable freight forwarders 
to compete more effectively, and will 
afford shippers of small shipments a 
greater variety of price and _ service 
options. 

Rates AND Rate Bureaus 

Collective ratemaking, commonly 
known as price-fixing, is normally a 
felony, punishable by fines up to $100,000 
and three years imprisonment for individ- 
uals, and up to $1 million for corpora- 
tions. 


Since 1948, however, the regulated 
trucking industry has enjoyed a special 
exemption from the antitrust laws. This 
immunity allows trucking companies to 
meet in secret and decide the prices they 
will charge for truck transportation. Al- 
though rate agreements are theoretically 
subject to ICC review, the ICC has been 
inclined to rubber stamp rate agreements 
rather than subject them to an independ- 
ent and thorough review. This lack of 
efisctive oversight is due in part to the 
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sheer volume of processing, some 5,000 
pages of rate tariffs are filed before the 
ICC each day. 


Legalized price-fixing and the lack of 
rate flexibility have cost consumers bil- 
lions of dollars in higher prices. There is 
considerable evidence that rates are sig- 
nificantly higher today than they would 
be if set by the competitive marketplace. 

—The Director of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability has stated that 
consumers pay some $5 billion a year in 
extra costs because of the current regula- 
tory system. 

—Rates for the transportation of ex- 
empt agricultural commodities are lower 
than they would be under regulation. A 
representative of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has estimated that: 
“. .. if agriculture had been saddled 
with a totally regulated motor carrier and 
barge transportation system for the past 
35 years, the cost of transportation, which 
now accounts for nearly 10% of the na- 
tion’s food bill, would be a third greater.” 

—In the mid-1950’s, fresh and frozen 
dressed poultry and frozen fruits and 
vegetables were declared exempt from 
ICC regulation. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates that as a result of 
deregulation, trucking rates dropped sub- 
stantially for those commodities. 

—A recent study concludes that un- 
regulated household mover rates within 
Maryland are 27-87% lower than rates 
for comparable interstate shipments. 

—The trucking industry is highly 
profitable. Last year the largest eight 
trucking companies earned an average re- 
turn on equity of 28.8%. These returns 
far exceed the average 14% return on 
equity earned by unregulated manufac- 
turing companies, as well as the return on 
equity for the top firms in any other ma- 
jor industry. 
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Because regulation permits such high 
profits and makes operating certificates 
so scarce, ICC certificates are bought and 
sold for enormous sums. When Associated 
Transport went bankrupt in 1976, the 
operating rights carried on its balance 
sheet at $976,000 sold for over $20 mil- 
lion. Eastern Freightway, Inc., recently 
sold rights for about $3.8 million. Ulti- 
mately, of course, the buyer must recover 
the certificate’s price from its customers in 
the form of higher prices. 

The bill I propose: 


—repeals the special antitrust immu- 
nity, making the trucking industry subject 
to the same antitrust laws that govern 
most other industries. Although carriers 
would be prohibited from discussing and 
voting on rates, rate bureaus may con- 
tinue to publish rates. Carriers may also 
continue to interline and set joint line 

tes so that a shipper can pay one rate 

en though more than one carrier hauls 
. .e shipment to its final destination; 

—encourages price competition by pre- 
venting the ICC from disapproving rates 
within a zone. For the first two years, 
carriers may lower their rates 20%, or 
raise their rates 5% per year, without 
ICC interference. At the end of two years, 
the ICC may not disapprove a rate reduc- 
tion unless the rate would be predatory, 
and carriers may raise their rates 7% per 
year. 


MERGERS 


The bill requires the ICC to weigh 
possible anticompetitive effects of the pro- 
posed mergers. 

The ICC may not approve or author- 
ize any merger or acquisition if there is 
likely to be a substantial lessening of com- 
petition, creation of a monopoly, or a 
restraint of trade—unless the ICC finds 
that the anticompetitive effects of the 
transaction are outweighed by significant 
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transportation needs that could not be 
satisfied by a reasonably available alterna- 
tive having materially less anticompetitive 
effects. 

After five years, the ICC’s authority 
over mergers is eliminated, and jurisdic- 
tion is transferred to the FTC and the 
Department of Justice. 


PRIVATE CARRIAGE 


Under existing law, non-transportation 
companies (such as Montgomery Ward 
and Pet Milk) may transport their own 
goods free from ICC regulation. Although 
these “private carriers” are not directly 
regulated by the ICC, their operations 
have been severely restricted. As a result, 
private carriers are plagued with an un- 
usually high rate of empty backhauls. The 
bill I propose would allow private carriers 
to apply for authority to carry non-com- 
pany commodities, to provide transporta- 
tion for corporate subsidiaries, and to per- 
mit private carriers to “trip-lease” with 
certificated carriers for single trips. 


TRUCKLOAD TRANSPORTATION 

“Truckload” motor carriers of property, 
who concentrate on hauling specialized 
commodities in full truckload lots, are al- 
ready a relatively competitive sector of 
the trucking industry. The ICC has been 
more liberal in granting entry, and rates 
are often negotiated between the shipper 
and carrier. Truckload carriers compete 
with railroads and with private carriers. 
The Commission has recently announced 
plans to deregulate several types of these 
“special commodity” carriers of truckload 
traffic. 

The bill builds on this trend toward less 
regulation of this segment of the indus- 
try. After two years, entry and rate con- 
trols over truckload transportation are 
removed. 

After two years, any trucking company 
that meets safety, financial, and insurance 
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requirements may haul truckload lots to 
any point. Rates are subject only to the 
antitrust law’s prohibition on predatory 
pricing. “Truckload” transportation is de- 
fined as carriage (a) by specialized com- 
modity carriers, as categorized by the 
Commission; (b) in lots over 10,000 
pounds; or (c) in lots under a single bill 
of lading. 


PROPOSAL FOR FURTHER CHANGE 


The legislative changes I am proposing 
in this bill will make the trucking industry 
substantially more efficient, competitive, 
and responsive to consumers. It will also 
greatly reduce government interference 
with the economic decisions of trucking 
companies. However, there will remain 
a greater degree of regulation over truck- 
ing than exists for any industry of com- 
parable size and competitive potential. 
After increased competition in this indus- 
try has had a chance to take hold, we 
should consider whether ICC regulation 
over the trucking industry should con- 
tinue. 

The bill requires the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, in cooperation with the ICC 
and the Department of Justice, to report 
to the Congress by January 1, 1983, on 
the effects of this legislation, and whether 
ICC regulation over the trucking industry 
should be continued. 

Finally, I will soon send to Congress 
proposals which assure that consumers re- 
ceive increased protection in the house- 
hold moving industry. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICE TO SMALL 
CoMMUNITIES 


The bill I propose contains the follow- 
ing provisions that will improve trucking 
service to small communities: 

1. The general policy statement that 
governs ICC decisions specifically directs 
the ICC to improve small town service. 
There is no such provision in existing law. 
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2. In determining whether applications 
for entry meet the “public convenience 
and necessity” standard, the ICC is di- 
rected to emphasize increased ‘service to 
small communities. There is no such re- 
quirement in existing law. 

3. Certificate restrictions are liberalized 
to improve service to small communities. 
For example, many certificates today 
specify the actual highway a trucking 
company must use. If a truck leaves the 
designated highway to serve a town off 
the beaten track, it is violating the law. 
The proposed legislation liberalizes these 
certificate restrictions, and makes it easier 
for trucking companies to obtain authority 
to serve small towns. 

Many existing certificates do not allow 
trucks to make intermediate stops and 
serve towns between authorized points. 
These restrictions are particularly harm- 
ful to towns that are so small that truck- 
ing companies are unwilling to undergo 
the costly and often unsuccessful process 
of obtaining authority to serve them. The 
proposed legislation would remove these 
restrictions and permit carriers to stop at 
intermediate points immediately. 

4. The program for phased route ex- 
pansion without ICC approval will em- 
phasize increased service to small com- 
munities. There is no such program under 
existing law. 

5. The agricultural commodity and 
agricultural co-op exemptions are sub- 
stantially broadened. This will give car- 
riers serving small towns increased oppor- 
tunities to fill their trucks with commodi- 
ties they cannot now carry. 

6. Increased pricing flexibility will 
allow lower backhaul rates to small com- 
munities. 

7. Any carrier that meets financial, 
safety, and insurance requirements (a “fit, 
willing, and able” carrier) may enter a 
point which an authorized carrier no 
longer serves, or which a railroad aban- 
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dons. There is no such provision in exist- 
ing law. 
SAFETY 


Reforms in safety enforcement are nec- 
essary because present levels of safety are 
unsatisfactory, and because authority to 
monitor safety practices and to sanction 
safety violations should be strengthened. 
These provisions are distinct from the eco- 
nomic reforms and are not made necessary 
by them. 

The bill I propose places new emphasis 
on the existing fitness test which guaran- 
tees that all new entrants into the industry 
are safe. It also consolidates the safety 
authority in the Department of Trans- 
portation, and gives the Secretary of 
Transportation broader and more effec- 
tive authority to deal with safety 
violations. 

These reform proposals for the trucking 
industry, together with airline deregula- 
tion and my recently proposed rail re- 
forms, fundamentally reshape Federal 
regulatory policies toward: the transpor- 
tation industries. These new policies rec- 
ognize that our national interest in a more 
productive, fuel-efficient and responsive 
transportation system can be best achieved 
with less Federal regulation and more re- 
liance on private initiative. 


Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 21, 1979. 


Vice President’s Trip to the 
People’s Republic of China 


Statement by the President. June 21, 1979 


At the invitation of the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China, Vice 
President Walter F. Mondale will make 
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an official visit to the People’s Republic 
of China in August 1979. 

The Vice President will be visiting the 
P.R.C. as my personal representative to 
continue the important process of high- 
level consultations on both bilateral and 
multilateral issues of major importance to 
the United States and the People’s Re- 
public of China. His visit will also permit 
a review of the broad range of significant 
developments in U.S.-P.R.C. relations 
that have taken place since normalization 
of relations on January 1, 1979. 


Panama Canal Treaties 


Statement on House of Representatives 
Approval of Legislation To Implement 
the Treaties. June 21, 1979 


The House of Representatives today 
passed vital legislation providing for our 
management and defense of the Panama 
Canal. I deeply appreciate both the cour- 
age of all those Members who recognized 
the national interests by voting for this 
legislation and the effective leadership of 
Jim Wright, Jack Murphy, John Brade- 
mas, David Bowen, and the statesmanship 
of Ed Derwinski, who shepherded the bill 
to passage. 

Improvements in the bill are still 
needed to make certain that the legislation 
is fully consistent with our commitments 
under the Panama Canal Treaty. We will 
be seeking those improvements as the leg- 
islative process continues. I am looking 
forward to early Senate action and a quick 
conference that will ensure our ability to 
maintain and defend the canal. 

NOTE: Press Secretary Jody Powell read the 
statement at 3:05 p.m. to reporters assembled 
in the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Also included in the press release is a ques- 
tion-and-answer session with reporters. 
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Alaska Natural Gas 
Transportation System 
Executive Order 12142. June 21, 1979 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Sec- 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code and Sections 201 and 205 of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1979, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

1-101. Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1979, not having been disapproved by 
Congress (S. Res. 126, 125 Cong. Rec. 
S 6563-64 (May 23, 1979) ; H. Res. 199, 
125 Cong. Rec. H 3950-51 (May 31, 
1979) ), shall be effective on July 1, 1979. 

1-102. In accord with Section 201 of 
that Plan, there is hereby established the 
Executive Policy Board for the system for 
the transportation of Alaska natural gas 
(“the System”) as such system is defined 
in the Alaska Natural Gas Transportation 
Act of 1976 (15 U.S.C. 719 et seq.). 

1-103. The Board shall consist of the 
Secretaries of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Energy, Labor, Transportation, and 
the Interior, the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army, 
and the Chairman of the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission. Additional mem- 
bers may be elected to the Board by vote 
of a majority of the members. The Board 
will by majority vote elect a Chairman to 
serve for a one-year term. 

1-104. The Board shall perform the 
following functions: 

(a) Advise the Federal Inspector for 
the Alaska Natural Gas Transportation 
System (the “Federal Inspector’) estab- 
lished by Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1979, on policy issues in accord with ap- 
plicable law and existing Departmental or 
Agency policies. 
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(b) Provide advice, through the Fed- 
eral Inspector, to the officers representing 
and exercising the functions of the Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies that con- 
cern the System (“Agency Authorized 
Officers’’) . 

(c) Advise the Federal Inspector and 
the Agency Authorized Officers on mat- 
ters concerning enforcement actions. 

(d) At least every six months, assess 
the progress made and problems en- 
countered in constructing the System and 
make necessary recommendations to the 
Federal Inspector. 

1-105. The Federal Inspector shall 
keep the Board informed of the progress 
made and problems encountered in the 
course of construction of the System. 

1-106. Whenever the Federal Inspector 
determines that implementation of De- 
partmental or Agency enforcement poli- 
cies and procedures would require action 
inconsistent with Section 9 of the Alaska 
Natural Gas Transportation Act of 1976, 
the Federal Inspector shall issue a written 
statement of such determination including 
a complete factual and legal basis for the 
determination. A copy of each statement 
shall be forwarded promptly to the Board 
and made available to the public by the 
Federal Inspector. 

1-107. After written notice of a pro- 
posed enforcement action is given by the 
Federal Inspector, the Federal Inspector 
will be subject to the rules of procedure 
for ex parte contacts as reflected in the 
guidelines and policies of Departments 
and Agencies from which the specific en- 
forcement authority is transferred. 

1-108. The Federal Inspector and all 
employees of the Office of the Federal 
Inspector shall be subject to the provisions 
of Executive Order No. 11222, concerning 
standards of conduct for Federal em- 
ployees. The Federal Inspector shall issue 
standards of conduct, pursuant to the 
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Order, for the Office of the Federal 
Inspector. 

1-109. To the extent permitted by law, 
each Department and Agency shall coop- 
erate with and furnish necessary infor- 
mation and assistance to the Board in the 
performance of its functions. 

1-110. This Order shall be effective on 
July 1, 1979. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 21, 1979. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:13 a.m., June 22, 1979] 


Independence Day, 1979 


Message of the President. June 21, 1979 


We celebrate the Fourth of July as our 
Independence Day, not because we had 
achieved our independence on that day— 
years of suffering and sacrifice would 
pass before that was finally achieved— 
but because it was the day when we de- 
clared our irrevocable will for freedom. 

Freedom and justice cannot be secured 
permanently. They must be constantly 
re-won in a thousand daily battles. The 
great heritage we received from our fore- 
fathers was not a perfected nation, but 
the dream of a nation dedicated to the 
fulfillment of the highest human ideals 
and aspirations and the evidence of their 
will and progress in making that dream 
a reality. 

That dream has caught fire in the 
hearts of succeeding generations of 
Americans and in the hearts of people 
throughout the world. It is the strength 
behind our power, the force that unites 
and energizes us in the continuing strug- 
gle to bring freedom and justice to all 
people. 


Jimmy CarTER 
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Department of the Air Force 


Nomination of Hans M. Mark To Be 
Secretary. June 21, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Hans M. Mark, of Alex- 
andria, Va., to be Secretary of the Air 
Force. He would replace John C. Stetson, 
who has resigned. Mark is currently Un- 
der Secretary of the Air Force. 

He was born June 17, 1929, in Mann- 
heim, Germany. He came to the United 
States in 1940 and became a citizen in 
1945. He received an A.B. in physics from 
the University of California at Berkeley in 
1951 and a Ph. D. in physics from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1954. 

In 1954-55, Mark was a research asso- 
ciate at M.I.T. and acting head of the 
Neutron Physics Group at the Laboratory 
for Nuclear Science there. In 1955-56 he 
was a research physicist at the University 
of California at Berkeley, and from 1956 
to 1958, he did research at the university’s 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory. In 
1957-58, he was also a lecturer in physics 
at Berkeley. 

From 1958 to 1960, Mark was an assist- 
ant professor of physics at M.I.T. From 
1960 to 1969, he was at Berkeley, serving 
on the faculty in nuclear engineering, 
doing research at the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory, and administering the 
Berkeley research reactor. 

From 1969 until his appointment as 
Under Secretary in 1977, Mark was Direc- 
tor of the Ames Research Center of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. He also served as a lecturer in 
applied science at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis from 1969 to 1973 and as 
a consulting professor of engineering at 
Stanford University from 1973 to 1977. 
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Department of the Air Force 


Nomination of Antonia Handler Chayes To 
Be Under Secretary. June 21, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Antonia Handler Chayes, of 
Cambridge, Mass., to be Under Secretary 
of the Air Force. She would replace Hans 
M. Mark, who is being nominated today 
to be Secretary of the Air Force. Chayes is 
currently Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Manpower and Reserve Affairs. 

She was born July 21, 1929, in New 
York City. She received a B.A. from Rad- 
cliffe College in 1949 and an LL. B. from 
George Washington University 
School in 1953. 

From 1959 to 1961, Chayes was execu- 
tive assistant to the dean of Harvard Law 
School, and from 1961 to 1962, she 
worked on the White House staff drafting 
correspondence. She was a consultant to 


Law 


a Baltimore community development firm 
in 1963 and 1964 and a social science ad- 
viser to the National Institute of Mental 
Health in 1964 and 1965. 

From 1966 to 1968, Chayes was direc- 
tor of education and urban development 
for the Model Cities Administration’s 
Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment program. She was dean of Tufts 
University’s Jackson College from 1968 to 
1970 and an associate professor of political 
science at Tufts from 1970 to 1972. 

From 1972 to 1973, Chayes was law 
clerk to Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., of 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts. She was a partner in the 
Boston firm of Csaplar & Bok from 1974 
until her appointment in 1977 as Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force. 
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Department of the Air Force 


Nomination of Robert ]. Hermann To Be an 
Assistant Secretary. June 21, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Robert J. Hermann, of 
Columbia, Md., to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force. He would replace John 
J. Martin, who has resigned, and his area 
of responsibility would be research, de- 
velopment, and logistics. Hermann is cur- 
rently Deputy Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Communications, Command, 
Control and Intelligence. 

He was born April 6, 1933, in Sheldahl, 
Iowa. He received a B.S. (1954), M.S. 
(1959), and Ph. D. (1963) in electrical 
engineering from Iowa State University. 
He served in the U.S. Air Force from 
1955 to 1957. 

From 1959 to 1962, Hermann served 
with the National Security Agency in 
Europe as head of a research and develop- 
ment laboratory. After receiving his Ph. D. 
in 1963, Hermann served for a year as 
an electrical engineer in the NSA Office 
of Research and Equipment Develop- 
ment. 

In 1964-65 Hermann was a staff as- 
sistant for special intelligence in the 
Office of the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering. He returned to 
NSA from 1965 to 1975, and served as 
Chief of the Office of Systems Engineer- 
ing (1965-69) ; Deputy Assistant Director 
of NSA for science and technology; Act- 
ing Chief of the Office of Systems Man- 
agement; Chief of the Electronic Intelli- 
gence & Systems Engineering Group 
(1970-73) ; and Deputy Director of NSA 
for research and engineering (1973-75). 
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In 1975 Hermann was assigned as a 
special assistant to General Alexander 
Haig, Supreme Allied Commander Eu- 
rope, for strategic warning and combat 
information systems. In 1977 he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. In that capacity, he has repre- 
sented the United States on the NATO 
Command and Control and Data Proc- 
essing Committee and the NATO Joint 
Communications and Electronic Com- 
mittee. 


Comprehensive Test Ban 
Negotiations 


Nomination of Herbert F. York for the Rank 
of Ambassador While Serving as U.S. 
Representative. June 21, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Herbert F. York, of La 
Jolla, Calif., for the rank of ambassador 
during his assignment as the United States 
Representative to the Comprehensive Test 
Ban negotiations. 

York was accorded the personal rank 
of ambassador on February 1, 1979. The 
validity of personal ranks of ambassador, 
accorded without Senate confirmation, is 
limited to 6 months. 

York, 57, has been head of the U.S. del- 
egation to the CTB negotiations since 
earlier this year. Previously, he was a pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego. He has also served as 
Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and as director of the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory, Livermore. 
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Mississippi River Commission 


Nomination of Sam Epstein Angel To Be a 
Member. June 21, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Sam Epstein Angel, of Lake 
Village, Ark., to be a member of the 
Mississippi River Commission for a 9- 
year term. He would replace the late John 
Yancey. 

Angel, 40, is manager of Sam Epstein 
Estate, Gin and Farm. He is a commis- 
sioner of the Southeast Arkansas Levee 
District and the Chicot County Water- 
shed District. He also serves as a member 
of the Chicot County Rural Develop- 
ment Authority. 


Independent Truckers’ Strikes 


Remarks to Reporters on the Situation. 


June 21, 1979 


In recent days, we’ve seen truckers’ 
strikes throughout our Nation. We all 
know that independent truckers do play 
a vital role in the economy of our coun- 
try, and my administration is trying to 
work with them to meet their legitimate 
grievances. Some action has already been 
announced. Other decisions will be an- 
nounced soon. At that time, the striking 
truckers should go back to work and end 
the interruption of delivery of food and 
fuel and other goods to American 
citizens. 

Most important, however, I want to 
stress in the strongest possible terms that 
violence and lawlessness will not be tol- 
erated under any circumstances. Murder, 
vandalism, and physical intimidation are 
criminal acts, and they will be treated as 
such. 
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I’ve asked for and received from 
Director William Webster of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation a report on the 
death of the young trucker in Alabama. 
And I have also instructed the FBI to 
provide all appropriate assistance for 
local and State officials who are enforcing 
the law and controlling any violence on 
or near the Nation’s highways. 

The full resources of the Department 
of Justice will be used to ensure that 
order is preserved, that violators are ap- 
prehended, and that individual rights of 
American citizens are protected. As neces- 
sary, the Federal Government will also 
coordinate the protection of truckdrivers 
who are moving in interstate commerce. 
We will do whatever is necessary to see 
that those truckers who want to work are 
not threatened by either violence or in- 
timidation. 

I want to commend the Governors 
who have acted swiftly and effectively to 
stop violence in their States. They have 
my full support and the support of the 
Federal Government for their efforts to 
put an immediate end to strike-related 
violence and lawlessness. 

Director Webster is here with me, and 
he will be glad to answer any questions 
that you might have about how the Fed- 
eral Government is and will cooperate 
with local and State officials in eliminat- 
ing violence in this strike, and he’s here 
now for that purpose. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:03 p.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Amendments to the Ethics in 
Government Act of 1978 


Statement on Signing S. 869 Into Law. 
June 22, 1979 


I have signed into law S. 869, a bill 
amending title V of the Ethics in Govern- 
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ment Act of 1978, which strengthened 
safeguards against abuse of the “revolving 
door” between high-level Federal service 
and subsequent employment on behalf of 
private interests. As amended, these new 
safeguards will be effective July 1, 1979. 

Since the enactment of the law, which 
I proposed in March 1977, the Office of 
Government Ethics was established in 
the Office of Personnel Management and 
developed regulations to implement the 
postemployment restrictions. During the 
course of its work, the operation of title 
V was examined very closely, and it was 
determined by the Office of Government 
Ethics and the Department of Justice, in 
conjunction with other executive agen- 
cies, that a literal reading of the law al- 
lowed for certain unintended results and 
might have unnecessarily restrictive ef- 
fects in certain cases. I therefore decided 
to support adjustments in the language 
of the act to address these problems. 

The process is now completed, and I 
am pleased to say that the amendments, 
together with the regulations which have 
been issued, have produced a balanced, 
effective package. 

The amendments preserve the central 
protections of the law against misuse of 
influence acquired through public serv- 
ice while eliminating some ambiguities in 
the statute and providing reasonable 
adjustments where the effects of the 
original provisions might have been 
undesirable. 

Enactment of this legislation would not 
have been possible without the outstand- 
ing leadership of Congressman George 
Danielson, floor manager of the bill in the 
House, and Senator Abe Ribicoff, floor 
manager in the Senate. The legislation 
received excellent cooperation on both 
sides of the aisle in the House and the 
Senate. 

Congress responded promptly on my 
recommendation to clarify and refine the 
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act, and because the Attorney General 
and the Office of Government Ethics have 
implemented the law with vigor and 
commonsense the foundation has been 
laid for a sound program fulfilling my 
commitment to assure that Federal offi- 
cials are of the highest professional cali- 
ber and meet the highest standards of 
integrity, openness, and efficiency. 

NOTE: As enacted, S. 869 is Public Law 96— 
28, approved June 22. 


United States Ambassador to 
Uruguay 


Nomination of Lyle Franklin Lane. 
June 22, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Llye Franklin Lane, of Ta- 
coma, Wash., to be Ambassador Exraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Uruguay. He would replace 
Lawrence A. Pezzullo, who has been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Nicaragua. Lane 
has been principal officer of the United 
States Interest Section in Havana since 
1977. 

He was born September 19, 1926, in 
Tacoma, Wash. He received a B.A. from 
the University of Washington in 1950 and 
an M.S. from George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1969. He served in the U:S. 
Army from 1946 to 1947. 

Lane joined the State Department in 
1950 as an organizational methods exam- 
iner, and then served as consular and ad- 
ministrative officer in Guayaquil, then 
political officer in Madrid. From 1959 to 
1961, he was international relations offi- 
cer at the State Department. 

In 1961-62, Lane took advanced eco- 
nomic studies at Berkeley, and from 1962 
to 1966, he was principal officer in Cebu. 
From 1966 to 1968, he was detailed to 
AID in Guatemala. In 1968-69, he at- 
tended the National War College. 
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From 1969 to 1971, Lane was admin- 
istrative officer in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs at State. From 1971 to 
1972, he was Deputy Director, then Act- 
ing Director, of the National Security 
Council Interdepartmental Group for 
Inter-American Affairs. From 1972 to 
1973, he was Deputy Executive Director 
of the Office of Management, Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

From 1973 to 1976, Lane was Deputy 
Chief of Mission in San José. From 1976 
to 1977, he was Deputy Chief of Mission 
in Lima. 


Relations With the People on 
Taiwan 
Executive Order 12143. June 22, 1979 


MAINTAINING UNOFFICIAL RELATIONS 
WITH THE PEOPLE ON TAIWAN 


In light of the recognition of the 
People’s Republic of China by the United 
States of America as the sole legal govern- 
ment of China, and by the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States of America, by the Taiwan Re- 
lations Act (Public Law 96-8, 93 Stat. 14, 
22 U.S.C. 3301 et seq., hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the Act”), and Section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code, in 
order to facilitate the maintenance of 
commercial, cultural and other relations 
between the people of the United States 
and the people on Taiwan without official 
representation or diplomatic relations, it 
is hereby ordered as follows: 

1-1. Delegation and Reservation of 
Functions. 

1-101. Exclusive of the functions other- 
wise delegated, or reserved to the Presi- 
dent, by this Order, there are delegated 
to the Secretary of State all functions con- 
ferred upon the President by the Act. In 
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carrying out these functions, the Secretary 
of State shall consult with other depart- 
ments and agencies as appropriate. 

1-102. There are delegated to the Di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement the functions conferred upon the 
President by paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
Section 11(a) of the Act. These functions 
shall be .exercised in consultation with 
the Secretary of State. 

1-103. There are reserved to the Presi- 
dent the functions conferred upon the 
President by Section 3, Section 7(a) (3), 
and the second sentence of Section 9(b), 
and the determination specified in Section 
10(a) of the Act. 


1-2. Specification of Laws and Deter- 
minations. 

1-201. Pursuant to Section 7(a) of the 
Act, I specify the following provisions of 
law: 

(a) Section 4082 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (22 U.S.C. 1172) ; 

(b) Section 1707 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (22 U.S.C. 1173) ; 

(c) Section 1708 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (22 U.S.C. 1174) ; 

(d) Section 1709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1175); 

(e) Section 1710 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1176) ; 

(f) Section 1711 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1177 

(zg) Section 1718 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (22 U.S.C. 1185) ; and 

(h) Section 7 of the Act of April 5, 
1906 (22 U.S.C. 1195). 

1-202. Pursuant to Section 9(b) of the 
Act, and in furtherance of the purposes 
of the Act, the procurement of services 
may be effected without regard to the fol- 
lowing provisions of law and limitations 
of authority: 

(a) Section 3648 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529) ; 
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(b) Section 9 of the Act of June 30, 
1906 (31 U.S.C. 627), and Sections 3679 
and 3732 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665; 41 U.S.C. 11), to the extent 
necessary to permit the indemnification of 
contractors against unusually hazardous 
risks, as defined in Institute contracts, 
consistent, to the extent practicable, with 
regulations prescribed by the Department 
of Defense pursuant to the provisions of 
the Act of August 28, 1958 (50 U.S.C. 
1431 et seq.), and Executive Order No. 
10789 of November 14, 1958, as amended; 

(c) Section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes and Section 302 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (41 U.S.C. 5, 252) ; 

(d) Section 3710 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (41 U.S.C. 8) ; 

(e) Section 2 of Title III of the Act of 
March 3, 1933 (41 U.S.C. 10a) ; 

(f) Section 3735 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (41 U.S.C. 13) ; 

(g) Section 304(b) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 (41 U.S.C. 254(b)), so as to 
permit the payment of fees in excess of 
the prescribed fee limitations, but nothing 
herein shall be construed as authorizing 
the use of the cost-plus-a-percentage-of- 
cost system of contracting; 

(h) Section 305 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (41 U.S.C. 255) ; 

(i) Sections 2 through 16 of the Con- 
tract Disputes Act of 1978 (41 U.S.C. 
601-613) ; 

(j) Sections 2304, 2305 and 2306(a) 
through (f) of Title 10 of the United 
States Code, but nothing herein shall be 
construed as authorizing the use of the 
cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost system of 
contracting; and 

(k) Section 719 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 
2168). 
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1-203. (a) With respect to cost-type 
contracts with the American Institute in 
Taiwan under which no fee is charged or 
paid, amendments and modifications of 
such contracts may be made with or with- 
out consideration and may be utilized to 
accomplish the same things as any origi- 
nal contract could have accomplished, 
irrespective of the time or circumstances 
of the making, or the form of the contract 
amended or modified, or of the amending 
or modifying contract and irrespective of 
rights which may have accrued under the 
contract or the amendments or modifica- 
tions thereof. 

(b) With respect to contracts hereto- 
fore or hereafter made under the Act, 
other than those described in subsection 
(a) of this Section, amendments and 
modifications of such contracts may be 
made with or without consideration and 
may be utilized to accomplish the same 
things as any original contract could have 
accomplished, irrespective of the time or 
circumstances of the making, or the form 
of the contract amended or modified, or of 
the amending or modifying contract, and 
irrespective of rights which may have 
accrued under the contract or the 
amendments or modifications thereof, if 
the Secretary of State determines in each 
case that such action is necessary to pro- 
tect the foreign policy interests of the 
United States. 

1-204. Pursuant to Section 10(a) of 
the Act, the Coordination Council for 
North American Affairs is determined to 
be the unofficial instrumentality estab- 
lished by the people on Taiwan having 
the necessary authority under the laws 
applied by the people on Taiwan to pro- 
vide assurances and take other actions on 
behalf of Taiwan in accordance with the 
Act. 
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1-3. President’s Memorandum of De- 
cember 30, 1978. 


1-301. This Order supersedes my 
memorandum of December 30, 1978 for 
all departments and agencies entitled 
“Relations With the People on Taiwan” 
(44 FR 1075). Agreements and arrange- 
ments referred to in paragraph (B) of 
that memorandum shall continue in force 
and shall be performed in accordance 
with the Act and this Order. 

Jummy Carter 
The White House, 
June 22, 1979. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:35 p.m., June 22, 1979] 


Defense Sales to Barbados 


Memorandum From the President. 
June 22, 1979 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 
Subject: Eligibility of Barbados to 
Make Purchases of Defense Articles and 
Defense Services Under the Arms Export 
Control Act 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
by Section 3(a)(1) of the Arms Export 
Control Act, I hereby find that the sale 
of defense articles and defense services 
to the Government of Barbados will 
strengthen the security of the United 
States and promote world peace. 

You are directed on my behalf to re- 
port this finding to the Congress. 

This finding, which amends Presiden- 
tial Determination No. 73-10 of Janu- 
ary 2, 1973 (38 FR 7211), as amended 
by Presidential Determinations No. 73- 
12 of April 26, 1973 (38 FR 12799), 
No. 74-9 of December 13, 1973 (39 FR 
3537), No. 75-2 of October 29, 1974 
(39 FR 39863), No. 75-21 of May 20, 
1975 (40 FR 24889), No. 76-1 of Au- 
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gust 5, 1975 (40 FR 37205), No. 76-11 
of March 25, 1976 (41 FR 14163), No. 
76-12 of April 14, 1976 (41 FR 18281), 
No. 77-5 of November 5, 1976 (41 FR 
50625), No. 77-17 of August 1, 1977 (42 
FR 40169), and No. 77-20 of Septem- 
ber 1, 1977 (42 FR 48867), and No. 
79-5 of February 6, 1979 (44 FR 
12153), shall be published in the FepeRaL 
REGISTER. 
Jimmy CarTER 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PRESIDENTIAL DETER- 
MINATION ON THE ELIGIBILITY OF Bar- 
BADOos To MAKE PuRCHASES OF DE- 
FENSE ARTICLES AND DEFENSE SERV- 
ices UNDER THE ARMS Export CoNn- 
TROL AcT 


Section 3(a) (1) of the Arms Export 
Control Act requires, as a condition of 
eligibility for the purchase of defense arti- 
cles and defense services from the United 
States under the Act, that the President 
find that the furnishing of defense arti- 
cles and services to the country concerned 
“will strengthen the security of the 
United States and promote world peace.” 

Presidential Determination No. 73-10, 
dated January 2, 1973, established a con- 
solidated list of countries eligible to make 
purchases of defense articles and services 
on a Foreign Military Sales (FMS) basis 
under the Arms Export Control Act. Be- 
cause of changing international circum- 
stances, new countries are added to this 
list from time to time. It is my judgment 
that circumstances now merit the addi- 
tion of Barbados to the list of countries so 
eligible. 

The island of Barbados lies in the 
southeast approach to the Caribbean, an 
area of strategic importance to the U.S. 
Stability in this area will promote world 
peace. The small Barbados defense force 
is inadequately equipped to patrol its 
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coast and territorial waters against smug- 
glers, narcotics traffickers, and arms run- 
ners. The states of the area have come to 
feel increasingly vulnerable, and they 
have discussed regional security coopera- 
tion, including the possibility of forming 
a regional coast guard. My finding, en- 
abling Barbados to purchase defense arti- 
cles and services under the Arms Export 
Control Act, will enable the United 
States to respond quickly to justified re- 
quests for support for modest national 
or regional defense forces. In view of the 
limitations of section 4 of the Act on the 
purposes for which FMS sales may be 
made, no sale would be made to or for 
the police or other forces engaged in on- 
going civil law enforcement. 

I have concluded that the provision of 
modest amounts of defense articles to 
Barbados would be in the interest of the 
United States and will reduce the poten- 
tial for instability in an area of particular 
concern to this country. For the foregoing 
reasons, I have found that the sale under 
the Act of defense articles and defense 
services to Barbados will strengthen the 
security of the United States and promote 
world peace. 


Ambassador at Large and 
Coordinator for Mexican Affairs 


Nomination of Robert Krueger. 
June 22, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Robert Krueger, of New 
Braunfels, Tex., to be Ambassador at 
Large and Coordinator for Mexican Af- 
fairs. Krueger is a former U.S. Represent- 
ative from the 21st District of Texas. 

He was born September 19, 1935, in 
New Braunfels, Tex. He received a B.S. 
from Southern Methodist University in 
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1957, an M.A. from Duke University in 
1958, and a B.Litt. (1963) and D. Phil. 
(1965) from Oxford University. 

From 1961 to 1973, Krueger was a pro- 
fessor and dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Duke University. From 1973 
to 1975, he was chairman of the board of 
Comal Hosiery Mills. From 1975 to 1979, 
he was U.S. Representative from the 21st 
District. Since leaving the Congress, he 
has been a businessman and rancher in 
New Braunfels. 


Independent Truckers’ Strikes 


White House Statement. June 22, 1979 

Over the past few days the actions of 
the Nation’s independent truckers have 
had a serious impact on the country’s 
transportation system. The White House 
staff has met with a number of trucking 
industry representatives to learn firsthand 
of their concerns and has kept the Presi- 
dent closely informed of developments. 
The truckers have many legitimate con- 
cerns. Some can be remedied speedily, 
some will take time and much hard work 
to improve. 

The key problems that face the truck- 
ers are the same as those that face all of 
us: too little fuel at too high price. Be- 
cause of OPEC price increases and the 
cutback in Iranian oil production, our 
Nation’s long-term energy problem has 
become a critical shortage of diesel fuel 
both for truckers and for other transpor- 
tation industries. 

While the steps the administration in- 
tends to take to address the truckers con- 
cerns are important, the President wishes 
to underscore the statement he made yes- 
terday deploring the acts of violence that 
have accompanied the truckers’ strike. 
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None of the problems faced by the inde- 
pendents can justify the lawlessness that 
has occurred in some parts of the coun- 
try. We will not tolerate shootings, van- 
dalism, or violations of individual rights. 
Law enforcement is primarily a State re- 
sponsibility, but the Federal Government 
will provide every assistance to the States 
to help them preserve order. 

To help increase supplies of diesel fuel, 
a number of steps have already been 
taken. Two weeks ago, incentive entitle- 
ment payments for importation of middle 
distillates, which includes diesel, were in- 
creased by $5 per barrel. Since then these 
imports have increased substantially. In 
addition, every effort is being made to 
increase refinery output of diesel, gaso- 
line, and other products. With rising 
crude oil imports, additional supplies of 
diesel and gasoline should be refined as 
quickly as possible. This administration 
will not tolerate any withholding of avail- 
able supplies. A major audit of the Na- 
tion’s refineries is now underway as part 
of the administration’s efforts to ensure 
maximum refinery utilization. 

Besides increasing overall diesel sup- 
plies, we must ensure that available fuel 
is distributed where it is most needed. 

To accomplish this the Department of 
Energy recently instituted a special pro- 
gram, Special Rule #9, to provide farm- 
ers and others with 100 percent of their 
needs. This allocation was based on the 
critical importance of timely planting to 
ensure adequate national food supplies. 
Because of weather problems, farmers 
were far behind in their planting sched- 
ules earlier this year. Each day of delay 
due to fuel shortages could have cost the 
Nation millions of dollars in lower crop 
yields and higher food prices. 

As Secretary Bergland indicated this 
morning, Rule #9 has succeeded well in 
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solving that potential problem. Despite 
weather problems, planting is now com- 
plete in most areas. The danger of severe 
crop loss is now past. 


But the special allocation to farmers 
has forced other diesel users to cut back 
sharply. Truckers, rail and barge com- 
panies, and other users have experienced 
severe reductions. 

Because Rule #9 has succeeded in its 
initial purpose, and may now be creating 
significant supply dislocations, Secretary 
Schlesinger, after consultation with Sec- 
retary Bergland and the President, has 
suspended Rule #9 effective immediate- 
ly. This action will allow the normal dis- 
tribution system for diesel distribution to 
operate. This does not mean that farm- 
ers will lack supplies necessary for their 
operations. Farmers’ needs continue to be 
critical, and the President intends to en- 
sure that they will be adequately supplied. 
To ensure that farmers’ needs are pro- 
vided for, the President has asked Secre- 
tary Bergland, in coordination with Sec- 
retary Schlesinger, to monitor the farm 
situation on a daily basis and to report to 
him immediately if the situation changes. 

The President also urges the Gover- 
nors to use their State set-aside alloca- 
tions to protect farmers against fuel short- 
ages. We will continue to monitor the 
situation closely so that we can make ad- 
justments later if necessary. 

In suspending Rule #9 only one allo- 
cation has been retained. This involves 
the priority for mass transit operations. 
During a period of shortages of both gaso- 
line and diesel fuel it would be self-defeat- 
ing to allow diesel shortages to divert 
commuters from energy efficient buses 
to automobiles. Because transit utilizes 
only 2 percent of the Nation’s diesel, this 
allocation should not significantly impact 
on other diesel users. 
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Increased supplies and more efficient 
distribution should do much to help ease 
supply shortages and to slow the recent 
price spiral. 

To help ease the price squeeze caused 
by rising fuel prices, the ICC last week 
implemented a new system to allow an 
automatic, 100-percent pass-through of 
fuel cost increases. This system will 
provide independent truckers leasing to 
regulated carriers with significant imme- 
diate revenue increases. This index will 
be adjusted weekly to cover any further 
price increases, and the surcharge must 
be passed through to independent opera- 
tors. The President fully supports this 
change in ICC procedures which will 
benefit the majority of independent 
truckers. 

For exempt haulers who are not regu- 
lated by the ICC, this fuel price sur- 
charge published by the ICC should form 
one basis for negotiations concerning a 
fair price for hauling exempt commodi- 
ties. In addition to this standard the 
President has asked the Departments of 
Agriculture and Transportation, work- 
ing with the ICC, to develop plans for 
publishing an index of prices charged for 
hauling various exempt commodities. Up- 
dated in a timely fashion, this index could 
provide another basis for negotiations 
between brokers and exempt haulers, 
helping to ensure fair prices. 

In addition to the critical issues of price 
and availability of diesel fuel, the inde- 
pendent truckers have raised a number of 
other concerns. 

For many independents one of the 
most aggravating problems is the wide 
variety of taxes, permits, and standards 
under which they must operate in 
the different States. The President will 
immediately call together a number of 
the Nation’s Governors to discuss with 
them ways in which we can bring about 
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greater uniformity, simplicity, and reci- 
procity in State and Federal regulation 
and taxation of the trucking industry. 

At the Federal level the President has 
asked Secretary Adams to speed up the im- 
plementation of several programs to de- 
velop systems to allow truckers to stop 
only once during any one trip to file fuel, 
registration, and licensing fees. This pro- 
gram would allow for computerized figur- 
ing of State tax shares and would allow 
truckers to make only one payment, great- 
ly simplifying the paperwork and admin- 
istrative burdens that independent opera- 
tors must deal with. The program will be 
implemented in six States by December of 
1980. 

One aspect of the differing State regu- 
latory requirements is the variation in 
allowable truck weights and lengths per- 
mitted on the Nation’s highways. Al- 
though Federal law sets maximum truck 
weights, it allows the States the right to 
set limits below these levels. Obviously in 
each State the question of truck weights 
involves complex issues of road capacity, 
cost allocation, and safety. The President 
believes that the States should continue to 
make the final judgments on these diffi- 
cult issues. 

However, there could be substantial 
benefits to the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem if allowable truck weights were stand- 
ardized nationwide. The President urges 
the Governors and State legislatures of 
those States below the Federal minimum 
to consider these potential benefits and to 
review carefully their decisions on truck 
weight and size limits in light of the cur- 
rent situation. 

There are other problems that plague 
the Nation’s truckers. For example, there 
are many reports of illegal and unfair 
overcharges of truckers at loading and un- 
loading docks. One approach to the prob- 
lem has been suggested by Congressman 
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Neal Smith of Iowa in his bill, H.R. 753. 
This bill, or a measure designed to accom- 
plish its goals, deserves early and favorable 
consideration by the Congress and has the 
administration’s full support. 

Also, as part of the Department of 
Transportation’s program to develop a 
“new automobile,” DOT will support re- 
search to improve diesel engine efficiency. 

On these and other longer term prob- 
lems the President is prepared to work 
with the Congress, the Governors, and the 
truckers to devise sound solutions. The 
Federal Government in Washington can- 
not solve every problem with a law or a 
ruling. But working together we can ac- 
complish a great deal. 

While this work goes forward, all in- 
dependent truckers should return to 
work to provide the Nation with vitally 
needed transportation services. Those who 
choose not to work should know that un- 
lawful interference with the rights of their 
fellow citizens will not be tolerated. 


White House Management Task 
Force on Energy Shortages 


Announcement of Establishment of the Task 
Force. June 22, 1979 


The President has established a White 
House Management Task Force on En- 
ergy Shortages. The Task Force will be 
chaired by Jack Watson, Assistant to the 
President for Intergovernmental Affairs 
and Secretary to the Cabinet, and di- 
rected by Gene Eidenberg, Deputy As- 
sistant to the President for Intergovern- 
mental Affairs and Deputy Secretary to 
the Cabinet, of the White House staff. 

Working with representatives of the 
appropriate departments and White 
House staff, the Task Force will be the 
central point for managing the Federal 
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Government’s response to various energy 
shortage problems as they occur. 

The President has said repeatedly that 
the energy problems facing the Nation 
will not be easily alleviated. While the 
Nation embarks on initiatives to develop 
alternative and increased domestic en- 
ergy supplies, the U.S. will continue to be 
dependent on imported oil. The Presi- 
dent believes it is essential that there be 
a governmentwide mechanism charged 
with anticipating and responding to the 
periodic energy shortages such as the Na- 
tion is presently experiencing. 

It is clear that gasoline, diesel, and 
home-heating supplies cannot be man- 
aged separately. It is equally clear that 
the special problems and needs of Ameri- 
can agriculture, the elderly, the poor, in- 
dependent truckers, mass transit riders, 
and many others cannot be handled sep- 
arately from each other. The Depart- 
ments of Energy, Agriculture, Justice, 
Transportation, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, and a number of other 
key Federal agencies must work in full 
cooperation with each other, under Pres- 
idential direction. The White House Task 
Force will provide the necessary coordi- 
nation and direction. 

The Task Force’s initial agenda will 
include the following topics: 

—middle distillates and related prob- 
lems (truckers, home-heating fuel, 
agriculture, mass transit, etc.) ; 

—gasoline (shortages, etc.) ; 

—electrical power requirements and 
capabilities in major cities this sum- 
mer; 

—public information efforts to ensure 
the public is informed of current and 
prospective energy shortage situa- 
tions in a timely way. 

Because every level of government has 

a critical role to play in managing scarce 
energy resources, the Task Force will 
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work closely with the Nation’s Governors 
and other local elected officials. 

Stuart Eizenstat will continue to chair 
the Energy Task Force responsible for the 
development of energy policy options for 
the President. 


Independent Truckers’ Strikes 


Letter to State Governors. June 22, 1979 


I am writing to summarize for you the 
steps I have taken, or am prepared to 
take, to assist in assuring that the dis- 
ruptions by independent truck operators 
in service is brought to an end. In reach- 
ing these decisions, my staff has con- 
sulted constantly and closely with the 
leadership and staff of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association and with individual 
governors all over the country. 

The seriousness of the problem facing 
our nation’s economy, if these disruptions 
continue, cannot be overstated. We must 
assure all our citizens that transport of 
agricultural and manufactured products 
will take place without harrassment, vio- 
lence and other illegal acts. None of the 
problems faced by the independents can 
justify the lawlessness that has occurred 
in some parts of the country. Shootings, 
vandalism and murder are senseless crim- 
inal acts that serve only to undermine 
support for the truckers’ demands. We 
will not tolerate lawbreaking or violations 
of individual rights in any form. Although 
law enforcement is primarily a state re- 
sponsibility, the federal government will 
provide every assistance to the states to 
help them preserve order. I want to stress 
in the strongest possible terms that vio- 
lence and lawlessness will not be tolerated 
under any circumstances. Murder, van- 
dalism and physical intimidation are 
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criminal acts, and they will be treated as 
such. 

The full resources of the Department 
of Justice will be used to ensure that 
order is preserved, that violators are ap- 
prehended, and that individual rights of 
American citizens are protected. As nec- 
essary, the Federal government will also 
coordinate the protection of truck drivers 
who are moving in interstate commerce. 
We will do whatever is necessary to see 
that those truckers who want to work are 
not threatened by either violence or in- 
timidation. 

We all recognize that there are con- 
cerns that the independent owner-oper- 
ators have which must be addressed. 
Those concerns fall into several cate- 
gories. I want you to know what has been 
done in each area so that you will be 
fully informed as you respond to the situ- 
ation in your state. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Jack Watson and Gene Eidenberg of 
my staff will direct a special White House 
Management Task Force on Energy 
Shortages. This Task Force will be re- 
sponsible for coordinating and directing 
the federal response to all energy short- 
age situations that develop. I have 
charged Messrs. Watson and Eidenberg 
with handling the federal response to 
the independent truckers’ strike as a first 
priority. 


THE PRICE OF DIESEL FUEL 


As is true of all petroleum products, 
the price of diesel is going up. The inde- 
pendent owner-operators have had to ab- 
sorb cost increases since January totalling 
more than 35%. On June 15th, the ICC 
issued a major change in its regulations 
that provides as follows: 

All owner-operators handling freight 





to compensate for escalating fuel costs for 
regulated carriers are given an automatic 
pass-through of fuel cost increases, irre- 
spective of whether or not the regulated 
carrier for whom they work files for an 
increase in rates with the ICC. 


—The surcharge amount guaranteed 
will be adjusted every week and will be 
announced by noon on Tuesday. It will 
be based on weekly surveys of fuel costs 
at truck stops throughout the country. 

—The new system requires no paper- 
work by the owner-operator. 

—Owner-operators can receive higher 
compensation for fuel costs based on 
higher surcharges if actual costs are 
higher, and the carrier for whom they 
operate files for higher rates. The higher 
surcharge would automatically pass 
through to the owner-operator. This tariff 
filing can be done on a simple expedited 
basis and ICC is ready to help the carrier 
in that publication action. 

For exempt haulers who are not regu- 
lated by the ICC, this fuel price surcharge 
published by the ICC should form one 
basis for negotiations concerning a fair 
price for hauling exempt commodities. In 
addition to this standard, I have asked the 
Departments of Agriculture and Trans- 
portation, working with the ICC, to de- 
velop plans for an index of prices charged 
for hauling various exempt commodities. 
If updated in a timely fashion, such an 
index could provide another basis for ne- 
gotiations between brokers and exempt 
haulers, helping to insure fair prices. 


ALLOCATION PRIORITIES 


The DOE is lifting Special Rule #9 
effective immediately. As you know, Rule 
#9 was promulgated to insure that 
100% of farmers’ diesel needs were met 
during the spring planting season. Plant- 
ing is now completed in all but a few scat- 
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tered areas, and field work will be in those 
areas within the next few days. 

The USDA will, of course, continue to 
monitor the needs of farmers throughout 
the nation who face different planting and 
harvesting cycles. Farmers’ needs will be 
met through the regular supply channels. 
In suspending Rule #9, only the prior- 
ity allocation for mass transit operations 
will be retained. During a period of short- 
ages of both gasoline and diesel fuel, it 
would be self-defeating to allow diesel 
shortages to divert commuters from 
energy efficient buses to automobiles. Be- 
cause transit utilizes only 2% of the na- 
tion’s diesel, this allocation should not 
significantly impact on other diesel users. 


STANDARD NATIONAL LENGTH AND WEIGHT 
REQUIREMENTS 


One particularly important aspect of 
differing state regulatory requirements is 
the inconsistency in allowable truck 
weights and lengths permitted on the 
nation’s highways. Although federal law 
sets maximum truck weights, it allows the 
states the right to set limits below these 
levels. Obviously, in different states the 
question of truck weights involves com- 
plex issues of road capacity, cost alloca- 
tion, and safety. I believe that the states 
should continue to make the final judg- 
ments on these difficult issues. 

There would be, however, a substantial 
benefit to the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem if allowable truck weights were stand- 
ardized nationwide. I am urging all the 
governors and state legislatures to con- 
sider this potential benefit and to review 
carefully their decisions on truck weight 
and size limits in light of the current 
situation. 

On these and other longer-term prob- 
lems I intend to work with the Congress, 
the governors, the truckers, and others to 
devise sound solutions. The Federal gov- 
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ernment in Washington cannot solve 
every problem with a law or a ruling but 
working together we can accomplish a 
great deal. 

While all these efforts go forward, I am 
calling upon independent truckers to con- 
tinue to provide the nation with vitally 
needed transportation services. These are 
times for cooperation and sharing, not 
confrontation. Only by acting together 
with common sense and persistence will 
we be able to solve the nation’s serious 
and pressing energy problems. 

Sincerely, 


Jimmy CarTeR 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 
Executive Order 12144. June 22, 1979 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN EQuat Pay AND 
AcE DIscRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 
ENFORCEMENT FUNCTIONS 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including Section 9 of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1978 (43 FR 
19807), in order to effectuate the trans- 
fer of certain functions relating to the 
enforcement of equal pay and age dis- 
crimination in employment programs 
from the Department of Labor to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1-101. Sections 1 and 2 of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1978 (43 FR 19807) 
shall become effective on July 1, 1979, 
with the exception of the transfer of func- 
tions from the Civil Service Commission, 
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already effective January 1, 1979 (Execu- 
tive Order No. 12106). 


1-102. The records, property, personnel 
and positions, and unexpended balances 
of appropriations or funds, available or 
to be made available, which relate to the 
functions transferred as provided in this 
Order are hereby transferred from the 
Department of Labor to the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. 
1-103. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall make such de- 
terminations, issue such Orders, and take 
all actions necessary or appropriate to 
effectuate the transfers provided in this 
Order, including the transfer of funds, 
records, property, and personnel. 
1-104. This Order shall be effective 
July 1, 1979. 
Jimmy CarTER 

The White House, 

June 22, 1979. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:08 a.m., June 25, 1979] 


Captive Nations Week, 1979 
Proclamation 4666. June 22, 1979 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Twenty years ago, by a joint resolution 
approved July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), 
the Eighty-Sixth Congress authorized and 
requested the President to proclaim the 
third week in July of each year as Captive 
Nations Week. 

However greatly the world has changed 
in the past generation, our country’s 
fundamental faith in human freedom re- 
mains constant. Americans now, as at all 


times in our history, remain steadfast in 
our belief that liberty and national inde- 
pendence are among the universal birth- 
rights of mankind. 

Remembering our democratic heritage 
and our commitment to human rights, 
let us take this occasion to reaffirm our 
admiration for all the men and women 
around the world who are committed to 
the cause of freedom. 

And mindful of our own rich and di- 
verse heritage, let us express our com- 
passion and respect for persons around 
the world still seeking the realization of 
these ideals in their own lands. 

Now, TuHererore, I, Jimmy Carrer, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby designate the week begin- 
ning July 15, 1979, as Captive Nations 
Week. 

I invite the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities and to re- 
affirm their dedication to the ideals which 
unite us and serve as inspiration to others. 

In Witness Wuenreor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-second day 
of June, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-nine, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 

Jummy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:09 a.m., June 25, 1979] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Pres- 
ident’s public schedule and other items 
of general interest announced by the 
White House Press Office and not in- 
cluded elsewhere in this issue. 
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June 15 

President Carter and President L: I. 
Brezhnev met with Austrian President 
Rudolph Kirchschlager and Chancellor 
Bruno Kreisky in the afternoon at the 
Hofburg, the imperial palace. 

In the evening, President Carter and 
President Brezhnev were the guests of 
President, Kirchschlager at a performance 
of the opera “The Abduction from the 
Seraglio” at the Staatsoper. 


June 20 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 


President for National Security 
Affairs ; 

—the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship; 


—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison, 
Danny C. Tate, Deputy Assistant for 
Congressional Liaison (House), and 
William H. Cable, Deputy Assistant 
for Congressional Liaison (Senate) ; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, Hamilton Jordan, 
Assistant to the President, and Dr. 
Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Mondale. 

June 21 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary of 
the Treasury W. Michael Blumen- 
thal, Stuart E. Ejizenstat, Assistant 
to the President for Domestic Affairs 
and Policy, James T. McIntyre, Jr., 
Director, and John P. White, Dep- 
uty Director, Office of Management 
and Budget, Charles L. Schultze, 
Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Alfred E. Kahn, Ad- 
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viser to the President on Inflation 
and Chairman of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability, and Barry 
P. Bosworth, Director of the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore. 


June 22 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of State Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown, Dr. Brzez- 
inski, and Mr. Jordan; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—NMr. Moore; 

—Ambassador Dick Clark, U.S. Co- 
ordinator for Refugee Affairs. 

The White House announced that dur- 
ing the President’s absence, he has asked 
the Vice President to closely monitor de- 
velopments in the energy area, including 
shortages and other short-term problems 
that arise, as well as the policy process and 
legislative actions. The Vice President 
will keep the President apprised of major 
developments and will continue the man- 
agement of the energy situation on behalf 
of the President. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted June 21, 1979 


Hans MicHaeEt Mark, of Virginia, to be Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, vice John C. Stet- 
son, resigned. 

ANTONIA HANDLER CuHay Es, of Massachusetts, 
to be Under Secretary of the Air Force, vice 
Hans Michael Mark. 

Rosert Jay HERMANN, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, vice 
John J. Martin, resigned. 
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NOMINATIONS—Continued 


Submitted June 21—Continued 


Sam Epstein ANGEL, of Arkansas, to be a mem- 
ber of the Mississippi River Commission for 
a term of 9 years, vice James Williams 
Yancey, deceased. 

Hersert F. York, of California, for the rank 
of Ambassador during the tenure of his as- 
signment as the United States Representative 
to the Comprehensive Test Ban negotiations. 


Submitted June 22, 1979 


Lyte FRANKLIN Lane, of Washington, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Uruguay. 

Rosert Krvuecer, of Texas, to be Ambassador 
at Large and Coordinator for Mexican Af- 
fairs. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not in- 
cluded in this issue. 


Released June 14, 1979 


Advance text: remarks on arrival in Vienna, 
Austria 


Released June 16, 1979 


News conference: on the U.S.-Soviet bilateral 
meetings—by Jody Powell, Press Secretary to 
the President and Leonid Zamyatin, Chief, 
International Information Section, Central 
Committee, Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union 

Advance text: toast at a working dinner at the 
U.S. Ambassador’s Residence 


Released June 17, 1979 

News conference: on the U.S.-Soviet bilateral 
meetings—by Mr. Powell and Mr. Zamyatin 

Advance text: toast at a working dinner at the 
Soviet Embassy 


Released June 18, 1979 

Advance text: remarks at the signing ceremony 
for the strategic arms limitation treaty 

News conference: on the strategic arms limita- 
tion treaty—by Mr. Powell, Ambassador 
Ralph Earle, chief negotiator for SALT II, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Robert 
Barry, Mark Ramee, assistant to Ambassador 
Earle, and Jerrold Schecter, Associate Press 
Secretary 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released June 18—Continued 


Advance text: address on strategic arms 
limitation treaty to a joint session of Congress 


Released June 19, 1979 


News conference: on rural transportation 
initiatives—by Jack H. Watson, Jr., 
Assistant to the President for Intergovern- 
mental Affairs, Secretary of Agriculture Bob 
S. Bergland, Secretary of Labor Ray Mar- 
shall, Secretary of Transportation Brock 
Adams, Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Arabella Martinez, 
Senator Patrick J. Leahy of Vermont, and 
Representative Gillis W. Long of Louisiana 

Fact sheet: rural transportation initiatives 

News conference: on multilateral trade nego- 
tiations legislation—by Ambassador Robert 
S. Strauss, Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations 


Released June 20, 1979 


News Conference: on the President’s message 
to Congress on solar energy—by Stuart E. 
Eizenstat, Assistant to the President for 
Domestic Affairs and Policy and Secretary 
of Energy James R. Schlesinger 

Fact sheet: the President’s message to Con- 
gress on solar energy 

Fact sheet: White House solar system 


Released June 21, 1979 


Statements: support for the proposed trucking 
deregulation legislation by government, busi- 
ness, and civic leaders 

News conference: on the proposed truck- 
ing deregulation legislation—by Senators 
Howard W. Cannon of Nevada and Charles 
H. Percy of Illinois, Secretary Adams, and 
Alfred E. Kahn, Advisor to the President on 
Inflation 

News conference: on the independent truckers’ 
strikes—by William H. Webster, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
Philip Heymann, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Department of Justice 


Released June 22, 1979 


News conference: on the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals decision on Federal procurement policy 
measures as part of the anti-inflation pro- 
gram—by Mr. Kahn 
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CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released June 22—Continued 


News conference: on the independent truckers’ 
strikes—by Mr. Eizenstat 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 19, 1979 

ee ee Public Law 96-24 
An act to amend title IV of the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 to 
postpone for 10 months the date on which 
the corporation must pay benefits under ter- 
minated multiemployer plans. 
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ACTS APPROVED—Continued 


Approved June 19—Continued 

een ee ee Public Law 96-25 
“Shipping Act Amendments of 1979”. 

Approved June 21, 1979 

ky Se Public Law 96-26 
An act to amend section 8 of the National 
Advisory Committee on Oceans and At- 
mosphere Act of 1977 to authorize appro- 
priations to carry out the provisions of 
such Act for fiscal year 1980, and for other 
purposes. 


i Re ee Public Law 96-27 
Approved June 22, 1979 
ee er ae Public Law 96-28 


An act to amend section 207 of title 18, 
United States Code. 
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